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CHARLESTON 





When life 
hangs by a 
thread 


enehpymmadjemmtiaar i: hamescem 
ties, each year the coal industry is 
called on to supply hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of coal of particular kinds 
and grades. Ever on the alert to 
their Sees in nee 


tory “magic” now turns coal into sulfa 

drugs and aspirin . . . crystal-clear 

... solvents . . . anti-freeze . . . 
preservatives, lac- prepared than ever before in history to 
quers—in addition to providing theheat __ meet America’s increasing demands for 
and power to make all these products = coal for both civilian and military 

and many more. needs. 

es > thie - Ta.meet:the demands of the chéini” Granted iGilapinging cepply of neces 


sary equipment, transportation and 

a trained man power, America’s inde- 

BITUMINOUS aS COAL pe Te oS cnet ge 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE mines will produce all the coal that is 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coal ASSOCIATION _ needed to continue to power the na- 
WASHINGTON, D. C, ° tion’s progress in peace or war. 
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LETTERS 











Sir: 

Thank you for placing our advertise- 
ment in your Demember issue in a good 
position opposite the article entitled, “En- 
couragement.” Our advertisement is nat- 
urally a left hand page inasmuch as it has 
the main block of copy in the left hand 
position on the layout. We appreciate 
your acknowledging this and giving it the 
proper position. ‘ + fon 

We also hope that our company stands 
for everything symbolized by that grand 
American bird on the opposite page, the 
quotation underneath the American eagle 
and the words of wisdom in the article 
entitled, “Encouragement.” 


Milo E. Smith 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Sir: 
We are pleased to note Southern manu- 
facturers will obtain additional steel 
mill capacity. However, those that you 
mention are of practically no help to us in 
St. Louis. 
We have to depend on the Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and Ohio areas for the little 
steel we can obtain now. In fact, we have 
never been off an allotment basis since 
1942. We find the pinch of steel in St. 
Louis is worse than any other city, as the 
nearest mill in Granite City, Ill., has with- 
drawn from rolling hot rolled sheets, 
which we use, and all of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio mills have withdrawn from the 
market for this type of steel. 
The only source we have is Carnegie, 
Inland and one steel which we are able 
to buy in Delaware. We are hopeful that 
this additional capacity will come into 
our area as we notice reports that some of 
the mills in the Northern areas are ex- 
panding their facilities. 
A. Allina, President 
Alpha Tank and Sheet Metal 
Mfg. Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

The new plant planned for Owensboro, 
Ky., should help ease the situation in your 
area.—Ed. 


Sir: 

Thank you very much for the informa- 
tion with regard to the expansion pro- 
gram of the Atlantic Steel Co. and the 
Connors Steel Co. Division. This is indeed 
good news and we want you to know that 
we appreciate receiving the information 
from you. 

Southern industry has long been need- 
ing additional steel capacity, and we hope 
that this will mean that our critical situa- 
tion will subsequently be alleviated. 

Again, thank you. 

C. E..Quammen, Purchasing Agent 
Athens Plow Co. 
Athens, Tenn. 


(Continued on page 6) 

















KINNEAR 


Rolling Doors 


Any Size—For Any Building 


You can be sure of matching every 
door need with Kinnear Rolling 
Doors. These interlocking steel slat 
doors are built to any specified open- 
ing size. Their smooth, easy coiling 
upward action permits full use of all 
floor and wall space at all times. 
And the rugged steel-slat curtain 
gives extra protection against fire, 
wind, weather, intrusion and acci- 
dental damage. Motor or manual 
operation, Write for catalog or spe- 
cific recommendations. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohie 
1742 Yosemite Ave., Sen Francisco 24, Califernia 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS | 
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Sir: 

We are very glad to hear about the ex- 
pansion of steel capacity by Attantic Steel 
Co. and the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., but in- 
asmuch as neither of these outfits serve 
our part of the country, we doubt that 
whatever they might do will be of much 
help to us. 

What we would like to see is TCI in 
Birmingham increase their capacity to 
the point where they can take care of the 
trade without having to offer steel to the 
industry in the North and East in order to 
get them to move into the Birmingham 
area, such as was indicated in a recent 
article in a national business magazine. 

A. E. Cudlipp, President 
Lufkin Foundry and Machine Co. 
Lufkin, Tex. 


COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 


8-19—2nd Methods-Time Measurement 
Training Program, Sedgefield Inn, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

15-18—2nd Plant Maintenance Show & 
Conference, Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

19-20—Southwestern Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

22-24—-National Cotton Council, annual 
meeting, Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


FEBRUARY 


1-2—National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., 12th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


MARCH 


29-81—American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute, Inc., 2nd annual meeting, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 














Reinhold Publishing Announces 
chemical Engineering Catalog 








Walaa 


ACID PROOF CEMENTS 


Let us help you with your acid-proofing problems 
Send sketches and blueprints 
Write for new catalog. 


Sauereisen Cements Co Pittsburgh 15, Pa 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42d 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., announces its 
1950-51 (thirty-fifth edition) Chemical En- 
gineering Catalog. 

Jam-packed with needed information, 
this new edition contains 1654 pages of 
product facts and technical data supplied 
by 466 leading manufacturers of process- 
ing, general engineering and manufactur- 
ing equipment. 

In a matter of seconds you can find the 
information you need. To facilitate your 
finding needed facts speedily, Chemical 
Engineering Catalog contains a triple 
index: (1) Alphabetically by company 
name, (2) by trade name and (3) by type 
of equipment. 
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Indispensable to the textile industry is an adequate 
supply of pure, soft water for processing. 


We have plenty of it in the Seaboard Southeast. Numerous 
streams olgtioe “e- large volume are crossed by our 

lines in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. In many localities underground 
water is also available at low cost. 


Let us tell you about specific locations where there are 
excellent plant sites in close proximity to an abundant 
supply of water and such other essentials as railroad 

and highway transportation, power and labor. 





Full assistance will be rendered you in your plant 
location problem without cost or obligation. 


Weite: 

Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 
industrial Department, 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 

Norfolk 10, Va. 
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Train and 


rruckloads 


of MACHINERY AND CLOTHING 
TIRES AND STEEL 


ALUMINUM AND TEXTILES 
and THOUSANDS OF OTHER ITEMS 


EAST and WesT 


More and more industries, learning of production advantages in Alabama, 
are following the leaders and are establishing plants in Alabama. 

They’re making their products here, and are selling them in volume not 
only in the South, but North, East and West as well. 

Your inquiry, whether you’re contemplating a modest or large operation, 
will.be welcomed and will be held in confidence. 


Industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham, 2, Ala. 
Helping Develop Alabama 
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——SOUTHERN BUSINESS OUTLOOK—— 


16 Southern States 
Farms, Mines, Construction, Factories 


Following the Trend Monthly Statistics Oct. 


The month of October saw slight further upturn in physical out- PRODUCTION, FINANCE, TRADE 1950 
put of productive enterprise in the 16 Southern states. The ad- 
vance amounted to approximately one per cent. 

In addition, there was a further advance of one per cent due to 
further increases in primary prices. 

Chief gain in activity was in metal production and fabrication. 
Most other durable and nondurable dities remained at very 
high levels of production, but just about the same as for months 
immediately preceding. 

ber and D ber show preliminary signs of further ex- 

tending the advance in physical output, and very likely substantial 
increases in dollar values. Prices are continuing a gradual but steady 
advance all along the line. 

Construction gives sign of iderable slackening, but activity 
a cae Sardar Ble ae wi tendency, with likelihood Sheek and fren ee een Sere ee ©. Seen Taetitanes Cariend: 
that Christmas shopping will be somewhat below the very high level oro Shon mie 6 ee on me eo Ries cone 
recorded in 1949. 


Dollar Value of Receipts from Productive Enterprise 
(16 Southern States—Blue Book Concept} ($ million) 


Farming* Mining Construction Manufacturing Total Production 
First Ten —_ 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 
330 325 $ 111 $ 102 $ a $ 1,810 
407 421 80 114 

162 

352 

2638 

178 

371 

360 

107 

$06 

3038 

189 

170 

387 

1,168 

207 

126 
5,080 

















1950 1949 
2,581 $ 2,820 
1,275 

400 
1,849 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED) 











Productive Activity By States 


(Dollar value of output of Southern farms, mines, construction and factories in 
Ist 10 mos. 1950 as compared with Ist 10 mos. 1949) 








Southern Economy Speeds Up 


For the first ten months of this year, all Southern states 
are now ahead of the same period last year. 


Heavy farm marketings enabled Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi to jump forward, well into the plus column; Louisiana 
and Oklahoma, now lowest in the scale of the 16 states, 
are gathering momentum in the manufacturing sector and 
henceforth can be expected to register substantial gains. 


Productive progress is now uniform throughout the re- 
gion, all states apparently having gotten their houses in 
order to participate in the intense activity that lies ahead 
of them in 1951. 


It is interesting to note that the South currently is keep- 
ing full pace with the nation, a situation that has not always 
prevailed in previous booms. 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Dollar Value of Receipts from Productive Enterprise 


By Regions—Bureau of Census Concept ($ million) 


Farming* Mining Construction Manufacturing Total Production 
Region First Ten Months - se Pia 
1950 1949 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
New England. $ 628 $ 680 $ 35 $ 1,086 $ 884 §$ 12,460 $ 11,786 $ 14,219 $ 18,385 
Middle 
Atlantic .... 1,818 1,900 1,081 4,037 3,237 43,650 40,668 50,428 16,886 
East 
N. Central .. 4,842 194 3,612 
West ’ 
N. Central .. 6,252 585 1,577 
South 
Atlantic .... 197 2,784 








61,371 56,484 
20,826 
22,180 
949 9,876 
2,912 2,341 8,887 17,185 
S41 919 6,185 


842 2,439 20,657 
8,397 19,744 222,927 
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Bridge, Cheries, La. ‘length of gay ag 
i 3.500 Ses tose msc Steal tebricetion ond erection ty Vieginia Bridge Wetter rouse & Co., Detroit, 


A STEEL SKYWAY IN THE MAKING 


This progress picture, taken shortly after erection operations got under way, 
shows the East Approach of the new steel highway bridge over Calcasieu 
River at Lake Charles, Louisiana. Today the nearly 7,000-foot steel superstruc- 
ture, including spans of various types, is now rapidly approaching completion 
for early use. Even at Virginia Bridge, where “Another Day Another Bridge” 
is a common expression, this spectacular structure gives pause for satisfied re- 
flection as our workmen realize they have built another of America’s great 
bridges. Masters of their craft they take these unusual jobs in stride as a matter 
of routine, but in fact only unlimited “Experience” can cultivate this confident 
know-how so essential to large scale bridge building. 


: 
4 
3 
4 
i 
€ 
8 
s 


BRIDGE BUILDERS FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


Virginia Bridge Company 


ROANOKE BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM — Britling Cafeteria Co., 
additions and alterations 
BIRMINGHAM — Connors Steel Co., Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Co., eg 40% expansion 
of its steel making faciliti 
BIRMIN (—Dai: 


and warehouse, x palry Ered ‘Ave., “s. $150,000. 
buildin a Rave A A, Ss 

ve, 
BiRMiNnG i—General Am 


HAM. 
m Co., Chicago, Ill., 


portatio: 
plant building. 
Leob, warehouse, betucen Ik So pie Soe 
warehouse, ween S . 
BIRMIN 


-Me Bottling Co., 
528 N. gig addition to bottling plant, Sth 


Ave. & t., N., 
HAM — Westinghouse Electric 
Gore. a om buildings, Ave. between 33rd 


mae TON — Southern Pine Electric Co- 
operative, REA . eee. buildin; ng. 

BREWTON er Mill de- 
sign ws cauemnchion of new wire-bound 


box 000, 
— West Point Mfg. Co., addi- 
by and alterations to Fairfax Mili Divi- 


s\GREENVILLE — Riegel Textile Corp. has 
acquired senate te Hat Corp.; plans con- 
verting prope ‘y to the manufacture of can- 
- onan er and flannel work gloves. 

— Henderson Sugar Refinery, 
a, et: La., sugar refinery on 
Blalcely Ta Island. 

(OBILE — Southern Bell & Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., telephone building, $175,000. 

MONTGOME ERY — Greyhound Bus Lines, 
bus terminal, 
MUSCLE 


‘American Trans- 
manufacturing 


SHOALS. — Tennessee Valley 
Authority, plant for research on phosphorus 
and _ phosphorus by-products. 

ONE A — Wo ar Co., service 
building addition, $30,000 


ARKANSAS: 
JACKSONVILLE — Southern Sectional 
Buildings Co., subsidiary of Midland Lumber 
Co., of Aurora, Ill., plans establishment of a 
plant at Jacksonville Ordnance area, for 
manufacture of eo garages and 
ngs. 


utility farm buil 
Lea a E -- ged Yoder Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has acquired Scott Paper Box 
Co. “plant 1819" ee mge S St. 
tt) — Crompto' Waynesboro, 

Va., textile finishing Pull, $2 S600. 3 


FLORIDA 


UNTY — H. K. Heiss, 1109 NW 
additions to warehouse, 1100 NW 


DADE CO’ 
Bae 2S. 
DADE COUNTY — Marine Engineerin 
Co., office building, NW North Drive & 36t 


t. 
DADE COUNTY—Miami Bottled Gas, Inc,. 
warehouse. 


MIAMI—Essay Corp., 12485 N. E. 6th Ave., 


warehouse, 
ot I — Mayflower Plumbin; eg 4 
Inc., warehouse + ogy office building, 


v Nw. Tist St., $100 
— Munroe-Zeder, Inc., 2101 S. W. 
8th St., addition to existing building. 


PR ne _— yey Atoms Contractors, ~~. be 
3 a aan: St. fami Beach, wareho' 


250_N. E 
soe ee Waites. 4101 Gate Lane, 
Miami, warehouse building, 7240 NE 14th 


Court, P gymcay 000. 
uml forige Telephone Corp., 
phone ending. $118,000. 
ORLANDO — Orange Industries, 


trial peiiding. 
PALATK. hg > dson Pulp & Pa 


plans installation of a second turbin 
erator and a new 
plied by General 


GEORGIA 
penn — Atlantic ton &.. Geer: 
ear expansio increasin; steei- 
making capacity Bow and ¢ doublin ng its out- 
put of ‘rolled products; first phase he pro- 
gram 


be the installer ion of a ag 
pian oni furnace $1,500,000; second p! 
completed, wilt 


new furnace is com 
be the “addition of a new rolling mill. 


tele- 
indus- 
r Co., 


machi t eg mend 
r ine; to be sup- 
Electric Co. 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in December—249 
Total For the Year—1950 
2,431 
Total For the Year—1949 
2,369 











5 ena ite oe se ler Corp., re-roofing 
uilding, Mur _ 

CHAMBLE Yael > J. I. Case Co., Racine, 
Wisc., office and ee warehouse, Peachtree 
Industrial Bye. ST goog 
CLARKES Mills, 


— Clarkesville 
ra -. weave’ m 
Swe Mills, 


mil” 
MBUS — Swift 
veneneeane and first aid stat 

EAST POINT — Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Caryn and varnishing manufacturing 
plant. 

SU. ILLE — Montgomery Knitting 
Mills, ae —— expansion program in 


fnishin ent. 
SHINGTON ON — Wilkes Telephone | 
ectric Co., pon <p and expansion of 


Elec 
its telephone system 
WAYCROSS a Coast Line Rail- 


— Atlan 
road Co., Wilmington, N. C., diesel facilities. 
KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND — Armco Steel Corp.. 
a certificate of necessity by National —_ 
Resources Board to spend $153,992,406 for 


— General Shoe Corp., new 
building, $252,872. 


ion pu: 
VI 


HARLAN — Jeffrey Mfg. Co., factory 
i 

LOUISVILLE — Blaw-Knox Co., Chemical 
Plants Div., plans reconditioning a 30,000 
ton synthetic rubber plant; wili_ be operated 
by ee ee Rubber Corp. 

fice buliding. $30,000 re hs 
ol 4 

LOUISVILLE — General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, a grain elevator and ware- 


Lo — Inman Construction Co., 
2828 W. Jefferson, facto: 

LOUISVILLE—Reynolds Metal So. alumi- 
lant undecided. 


num = 2 site of 

Peoples Rural Telephone Co- 
qantas expansion and rehabilitation of 
— system to provide rural area-wide 


pet pe mr gg yA — Green River Steel Corp., 
mast lant, $8,000,000. 
ca is reported that President 


4% 
Truman may authorize establish- 
ment of Cot a cae 000,000 plant for manufacture 
of uranium 


LOUISIANA 
BATON gr — Ideal Cement Co., Den- 
ver, plant. 5. $4,000. 
BATON ROUGE — Standard O11 Co., Esso. 
Standard on Buildin ng. 
HAMMOND — National Tank Corp.. Des 
water tank saamtactaring 


Moines, Iowa, 
rbanks, service 





jant. 

JONESVILLE — Fred Fai 
station, near foot of Little River Bridge. 

— — — Avoyelles Telephone Co., has 
REA 1 of $404,000 to finance expansion 
and rehabilitation of telephone system to 
provide rural area-wide service. 

NEW ORLEANS — Pan-Am_ Southern 
Co: ye eae Ave., one-story service 
stat on, { 

MARRERO — Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., dial telephone exchange 
building at Fourth & Ave. J, $130,000. 

E RBLEAN rbert 


8S — He A. Benson 
George J. —_ Canal Bank Biss. one-story 
auto uilding, 1500 Clio 
NE MEAN os Bonnar 8 Auto Elec- 
tric Supplies, 740 N. Broad St., one-story ad- 
dition and alterations to present pullame. 

NEW OBLEANS — Menge ‘one Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., 531 N. Rampart, mezzanine and 
other miscellaneous work. 

NEW ORLEANS — W. W. Grainger, 
c/o Ralph N. Jackson, 
Orleans, one-story office and storage 
ouse, 4513-15 Eve St. 

NEW. a wey — Hogan Brothers, Inc. 
” wo ems tag Auto-Lec building, 
Metairie nt! 
NEW ORLEANS — International Harvest- 
es Co., = 4 S river front at foot of 
fossat 
NEW ORLEANS—Pan-Am Southern Corp.. 
944 St. Charles Ave., service station, Harri- 
son & General Diaz * 

RESERVE — Reserve Telephone Co., im- 
provement and expansion of its telephone 
a $93,000. 

MARY PARISH — 7, Cabot Carbon Co., 
ookaithane of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton, carbon black plant, $4,000, 000. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE TRINITY 


Under the Skyline of Dalles in the TRINITY INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT Is the new parts depot of the 
, International Hervester Compoay. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP., 401 Republic Bh. Bidg.. Dallas, Texas, Phone Riverside 6552 


9 Ml So DISTRICT 


is BIG 


EVEN FOR 
TEXAS 


pt Bl largest soe 
al 
sizes of omg or sor ge or 


Blatrict consult your realestate 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





(Continued from page 13) 


SHBEVEPORT — National Supp! ply Co., 
warehouse and office building, 1020 Mark 
St., $105,603. 

SHREVEPORT M. E. Pollard, ware- 
house and office building, $140,000. 


MARYLAND 
MARYLAND — Board of Directors of 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., plans 
expenuitures of $1,017,000 for improvements 
and pee § of telephone facilities through- 


out 5 eee 

ORE — Anderson Chevrolet, Inc., 
unentouan and service building, 46000 Ed- 
mondson Ave. 

BALTIMORE — Baltimore News-Post & 
Sunday American, transferring truck termi- 
nal from 1310 E. Fayette St. to Pier 2, Prati 
St., a one-story utieing. 

BALTIMORE COUNTY — Mai aryland Dis- 
tilling, Inc., 7th St., Louisville, Ky., tank pit, 


Wasnington Bivd. 

BALTIMORE ‘COUNTY — Warehouse, 
Inc., 2107 N. Charles St., service building, 
Ola Atederick Rd., ,000. 

BALTIMORE — Frost & Towers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., plans 375-car garage on site of 

‘btel, Liberty & Saratoga Sts. 

ORE — Harry E. Gilbert, E. 
PP a St., plans reconstruction of build- 
ie oo ir cecil, Ave. 

—- International Business 

Mac ary a addition to building, 415 x 
Cate Se St 


000. 
IMORE — Phillips Machinery & 
335 Co., shop building, 325 W. 23rd St., 


ALTIMORE — Poole Foundry yt es 
t x addition to office, 1700 Union A 

BALTIM ORE — Charles J. Spielman, 2901 
aloe St., storage building, 2832 Maisel St., 


BALTIMORE — Steel Specialties, Inc., 
— and warehouse building, 4810 E. Monu- 


t St. 
“BALTIMORE -—- Western Maryland Rail- 
yay, improvement + ag for Port Coving- 
ton aeons. $12, 
: DORSEY — John Jail Co., has acquired 
Sorenet ) Sant Refractories ; to be 
equi pee as a branch plant. 
F ERICK — Philco Corp., plans new 
solovialin tube plant, $1,000, 
P LEONARDTOWN — Suburban Pro — 
» Gas Corp., has acquired the Love Gas 
as Leonardtown. 
OW HILL — Moore Business Forms, 
office and printing plant. 


MISSISSIPPI 


' BROOKHAVEN—Teche Greyhound Lines, 
bus station, northwest corner of intersection 

/ of Court & Jackson Sts., 

; CLARKSDALE — City plans voting on 
' $375,000 bond issue for factory to be leased 
gto eee Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

CLARKSDALE — City plans voting on 





> Inc., 


.000 bond issue for site and > rag, amy — 
ing for Gotcher Engineering & Mfg. Co., 


t CORINTH — City, two-story Stee to 
_ Weaver Pants Corp., building, $100,000 bond 
" issue a pra 
0 od Leng A ots Corp., addi- 
» tion to existing plant. $1 00,000. 
’ CRYSTAL SPRINGS — 
former & Machinery Co., 
house, $74,828 


ueensboro Trans- 
actory and ware- 


FERNWOOD — Indianapolis Wirebound 


Box Co., box facto 
FOREST — Cudah; Co., poultry plant. 


GREENVIL — City plans erection of a 
$4,000,000 vuliding to be ibased to Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

GREENVILLE — Warren Produce Co., 
Warren. niga poultry processing plant, 


Hi wot Msg 
B— ‘its p hie & J. E. Alford, 

one-st nent A buildin: roadway, to house 
whol e-retail oa facility of Goodyear 
Service Stores 

NEW ALBANY os vere County approved 
issuance of $85, d issue — addition 
to Startford Perniture. Corp. plant. 

VICKSBURG — Vicksburg vening Post 
& Herald, two-story newspaper plant, $149,- 


WAYNESBORO — Wayne County Board 
of Supervisors approved issuance of ,000 
bond issue for glove factory to be operated 
by Wells Lamont Glove Corp., Chicago, III. 


CHILLICOTHE — Local Group has ac- 
quired Chillicothe Hay Rake & og Co. on 
and Chillicothe Iron Co.; will — 
eee the corporate name of hiliiccthe n- 

ustr 

CLAYTON — Brown Shoe Co., has acquired 
site for new office building, $1,500, 

CLAYT: — Marine Underwriters Corp., 
(Ploeser-Watts | & Co.) office building. 

KANSAS CITY — Kuhiman Diecasting Co., 

ag Be 24th St., manufacturing plant, 7300 


h St. 
KANSAS cITY — ree Co., addition, 


13 yep bg 
q KANSAS — Procter & Gamble Mfg. 


Co. & Coleste Palmolivetect Co., expansion 
programs underway, $2,000,000. 

NEW FLORENCE — Farm Bureau Service 
Co., of Missouri, fertilizer plant. 

ST. JOSEPH — American Wire Rope Co., 
has construction program underway 

ST. LOUIS — se Mig. Co., ex- 
pansion of its plant 

ST. LOUIS — Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 
6 N. = St., office and shop building, 26 


OUIS — Crown Cork Specialty Co., 
started work on long range expansion pro- 
gram; warehouse addition. 

Is East Texas Motor Freight 
ae 1513 Blair, truck repair building, 100 


a 
LOUL S — Ernest F. Eudaley, c/o St. 
scans Brake Service Co., 5843 Easton Ave., 
garage and office, $25,000. 
ST. LOUIS — independent Fish Co., 2742 
Market St., fish market addition, $40,000. 
ST. LOUIS—Killebrew Engineering Corp., 
new plant with floor capacity of approxi- 
mately 12, sq. ft. 
ST. LOUIS — Lammert Furniture Co., 911 
Wanieee Ave., warehouse addition 
ST. LOUIS — jRatermann Building ‘& Con- 
struction Co., 3 St. Louis a's: plans 
— terminal addition, 2925 N. Jefferson 


AST. LOUIS — Scherer Freight Lines, 1424 
N. Py St., truck terminal, 2720 Parnell, 


ST. LOUIS — Spool Cotton Co., 1733 
Locust St., warehouse and office, 4935 Fyler 
Ave., $350,000. 

S. LOUIS — World Color Printing Co., 420 
DeSoto, warehouse addition. 


SEDALIA — Home Lumber Co., altera- 
tions and remodeling lumber yard, 223 E. 


3rd St 
NORTH CAROLINA 
CHARLOTTE — Clark aiding & Equip- 


ment Co., Inc., annex to sane 
CHARLOTTE — Cromp' 4 Knowles 
Loom Works, one-story Addition to ware- 
house, McDevitt & Street Co. 
HARLOTTE — Norbee Corp., building. 
TTE — ay a inion Box 


N. E., ice cream and milk plant. 
A — Burlington Mills es ‘ad- 
ditions and alterations to Flint t 1. 

GOLDSBORO — Streitman Biscuit Co 
warehouse, $71,010. 

tyne BOKO — Western Electric Co., 
has acquired former Pomona Cotton “Milis' 
manufacturing facilities. 

iggy 9 NVILLE Belding Hemin- 

Inc., textile thread plant, $1,500,000. 
Hic POINT — U. S. Pl ywood Corp., 
warehouse and office, $130,000. 

KINSTON — E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., plant to manufacture a new syn- 
thetic textil fiber! 

LAKEVIEW — Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
behanna Soo One ek c, plans fae kes of be- 
twee: for a woolen 


ill 

ROCKY MOUNT — Rocky Mount Rayon 
Mills, has broken ground Rang new addition to 
double size of present, p 

STUBBS — Jack « Charles Dover, an- 
Bac lans for immediate enlargement 
of Dover Yarn Mill, $150,000. 

TAYLORS BSVILLE” — Snyder Mills, addi- 
tion to jal 

WADESBORO — Wadesboro Hosiery Mill, 
division of Burington Mills Corp., expan- 
sion program with the next year. 

LLACE — J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 

textile plant. 


WILMINGTON — Wilmington Warp Knit- 
ting Co., reported incorporated with capital 

stock of ,000; will manufacture tricote 

‘and other textile fabrics. 

WINSTON-SALEM 5 Fosle Furniture Co.. 
office building, $37,366. 


OKLAHOMA 


= CITY — Griffin Grocery Co., 
of Musk has acquired station ocy: 
plans coll 5 building a television and radio 
plant capable of handling Columbia Broad- 
coring. © a s color television at the site 

foot_tower. 

of PONCA “CITY — H. B. Anderson, business 
building, $57,000. 

PRYOR — National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., paper mill on site of an old ‘ordnance . 
works about four miles south of Pryor. 

TULSA — Dowell, Inc., wholly-owned 
—"F of — Chemical Co., office build- 
ing. Utica Ave. 

TULSA — Hale-Halsell Co., warehouse on 
industrial site being opened’ b ee Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Co., St. uis, Mo. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ABBEVILLE -- Abbeville Mills, Div. of 
Dessing. Milliken Co., boiler plant, $150,000. 
ANDERSON—Haynsworth Mill, has under 
construction a 17, sq. ft. warehouse. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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YEAR OF DECISION? 


One of the biggest decisions facing many Look South . . .and see industries of every 
factories this year will be whether or not to kind thriving, expanding and looking ahead 
move...and where to move. To them we with confidence. 


say, “Look South!” “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Look South...and see a new industrial : 
“wonderland,” with unlimited opportunities ts —e 
and advantages. President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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MILLION TONS MORE STEEL 


Latest Increase in Bethlehem’s Annual Capacity Climaxes 
| 5 Years of Postwar 3,100,000-Ton Expansion 


i ; , ‘ 
‘On January 1 of this year Bethlehem’s steel making 
‘ 
‘capacity stood at 16 million ingot-tons annually—an 
increase of 1 million tons over a year ago. 

Since the war ended we have increased our annual 


steelmaking capacity 3,100,000 tons, or 24 per cent. 


: 
7 
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Moreover, as the chart at the right shows, Bethle- 
Copocity au 


hem’s steel capacity has nearly doubled in 25 years. Ad- Production ssamsene 


ditional capacity can and will be created as it is needed. 


. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL. 
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Rearmament 


May Bolster 


Investment Confidence 


Indications Point to a Reviving Faith in Security Values. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Tee relative immunity of the specula- 
tive security markets to extremely ad- 
verse military and diplomatic news which 
was impressively demonstrated in No- 
vember has continued in December. Of 
course, there have been sharp reversals 
due to shocks, but recoveries from such 
setbacks have not been long in arriving 
and have revealed a process of steady 
absorption. Except for the automotive and 
related groups such as the finance install- 
ment companies, a consistent ability to 
rally from sell-offs has been an added evi- 
dence of strength in a period complicated 
by tax selling operations. The most seri- 
ous drop took place between November 
24 and December 4 when the Dow-Jones 
Industrials gave up 13 points, but it was 
only half the loss shown between June 
26 and July 13 just after Korea. We might 
ask facetiously if Chinese intervention 
delivered only half the shock transmitted 
by the piratical excursion of the North 
Koreans last Summer, how much can be 
expected when (and if) the Russians fi- 
nally come in? 


What is Affecting Quotations?—It is, 
of course, easy to ascribe the extraordi- 
nary performance of the stock market to 
“inflation” which means many things to 
many people and diverse things to various 
industries. Railroads will be assured of 
heavy traffic and at the same time be 
sheltered from the harshness of an E.P.T. 
The raw material or extractive industries 
are a favorite “hedge” just now and prob- 
ably will be for some time to come. Utili- 
ties, despite their forthcoming favored 
treatment at the hands of the E.P.T., are 
the stepchildren of the moment. On the 
other hand, many fabricators of metal 
products may suffer from raw material 
shortages and some may be squeezed by 
price controls. 


Psychological Factors—Yet, we believe 
that there are important psychological 
factors which may now operate to affect 
quotations. Let us look back to late Win- 
ter in 1946 when the post-war realities 
were beginning to dissipate the legiti- 
mate hopes and aspirationy of the Amer- 
ican people for a generation or more of 
peace on earth. The dream of interna- 
tional peace and good-will had been one 
of the great motivating forces behind the 
Allied drive to smash the Berlin-Rome- 


became entirely foreclosed. In comment- 
ing upon this situation in late February 
1946 we mentioned several reasons for the 
growing uncertainty which was making 
holders of speculative stocks more anx- 
ious to sell than to buy. It may be inter- 
esting to recall two of these reasons, viz: 


1. Fear of Russian Imperialism. 

The British Empire is being subjected 
in one way or another to relentless pres- 
sure on the part of the Soviet Union. This 
is sometimes indirect and it has appeared 
in manifold forms. 


2. Fear of the Deterioration of United 
States Military Strength. 

It is now acknowledged that whatever 
may have been the reasons, we have de- 
mobilized too rapidly and are therefore 
denying to ourselves and to the world 
some of the end-products of our great 
military victory. Our increasing weakness 
is giving encouragement to anti-demo- 
cratic forces and this is not bullish. It 
may subject us to coercion and blackmail, 
and this possibility does not create con- 
fidence. 

Almost five years have passed since the 
above words were written and our crisis 
of confidence and morale has intermit- 
tently ebbed and flowed with the succes- 
sion of events abroad. Our estimate of the 
situation in February 1946 has certainly 
not been invalidated by what followed. 
While stocks rose from their reaction in 
early 1946 to reach a new peak of 212.50 
for the Dow-Jones Industrials in late May, 
they subsequently declined and did not 
reach a higher level until the Summer of 
1950. Corporate profits, nevertheless, rose 
over 50% between May 1946 and Novem- 
ber 1950 when the D-J Average reached 
235.47. No one can definitely identify all 
the reasons why a better than 50% gain 
in profits resulted in less than a 12% gain 
in quotations. We have been groping for 
the answers to that riddle for years and 
from time to time have convinced our- 
selves that stocks as a group were sta- 
tistically cheap. The developments since 
the end of November have, however, il- 
luniinated the world picture as only a 
flash of lightning might have done. To 
the great mass of Americans realities 
have been brought home, the worst fears 
have been realized, a belligerent Moscow- 
Peiping Axis is revealed and the twin Red 
Napoleons, Stalin and Mao, are unmasked 
as would-be world conquerors. No wonder 


there was frightened liquidation in the 
securities markets. 


Effect of National Emergency Declara- 
tion—The declaration of a National Emer- 
gency and the appointment of a Director 
of Defense Mobilization will spark a new 
upward trend in our morale. This will be 
aided by a slow but steady growth in our 
armed strength and an eventual return 
to the situation where the security of 
the United States is again entirely in 
our own hands as it was on V-J Day in 
1945 and for a relatively short term there- 
after. The “Victory Market” was equally 
short-lived and we might say was fol- 
lowed by 4% years of doubt, uncertainty 
and confusion. Perhaps that period has 
now terminated. We are not attempting 
to stultify ourselves by inferring that the 
security of the United States is measur- 
able by the Dow-Jones or other arith- 
metical index of security prices. Never- 
theless, our self confidence and self re- 
spect will come out of mothballs along 
with our armed strength and if history 
teaches us correctly, the trend of prices 
for common stock equities will be favora- 
bly affected. 

Another and comparatively less impor- 
tant uncertainty is being resolved simul- 
taneously—that of the rates and provi- 
sions of the Excess Profits Tax. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is finishing its 
work and the new act is now fairly well 
outlined, but there are many complexities 
which remain to be interpreted. On the 
whole, the treatment of regulated util- 
ities, including companies in the tele- 
phone, electric power, gas and pipeline 
fields is far more reasonable than we had 
believed possible some months ago. The 
special situation in which growth com- 
panies of various kinds find themselves 
has been dealt with much more fairly 
than in the preceding E.P.T.’s of World 
War II. 


Short-Term Outlook—The military and 
diplomatic situation during the next few 
weeks or months cannot be anticipated, 
but the great bull market of 1942 to 1946, 
during which the Dow-Jones Industrials 
rose from about 92.92 to 212.5, commenced 
shortly after the provisions of the E.P.T. 
law of 1942 became generally known. It 
was not as harsh as had been expected. 
In late April 1942 when the stock market 
reached its low a good many of our mili- 
tary setbacks were already behind us. We 
do not go so far as to predict that a new 
upward revaluation of securities com- 
menced with the boiling market of De- 
cember 16th, the day on which the Presi- 
dent declared a National Emergency, but 
if it did, history would be repeating itself 
to a considerable extent. After all, value 
is a state of mind and prices in the long 
run reflect values. The American people 
seem now to be in a mood to demand pro- 
tection from those evil men who would 
destroy them and are no longer willing 
to tolerate pussyfooting by whatever 
means and under what guises it has been 
perpetrated. Accordingly, military and 
diplomatic policies will now fall into a 
pattern which we believe will satisfy the 
American people and we base our opinion 
about securities upon this belief. 
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THE tumult and the shouting, preparatory to 
getting ready for the atom-war ahead, has died, 
but the grim realities of life in a military economy 
lie just ahead. The British program of "austerity" 
may never be mentioned here, officially, but it 
furnishes the pattern this nation will be following 
in the months to come. 

President Truman's declaration of a state of 
national emergency, coming as it did after the 
bureaucrats feverishly made plans to ''disperse" 
federal agencies and belatedly to prepare for air 
attack, signalled the real beginning of the gigantic 
effort that must be made. 

On the domestic front, observers here agree 
that the President has moved with sureness in re- 
cent weeks. His appointment of Charles E. Wilson, 
} 64-year-old president of the General Electric, to 
become director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, with czaristic powers, replacing Stuart 
Symington, was a master stroke. Wilson can get 
things done where smaller men would issue direc- 
| tives and hope to get action. 

Likewise, the appointment of Alan Valentine, 
| former president of Rochester (N. Y.) University, 


and of K. T. Keller, chairman of the Chrysler Cor- 
+ poration, one to guide economic stabilization and 
the other to spur the guided missiles program. 
won almost unanimous approval among thought- 
ful observers here. 





x * *x 


ECONOMIC blockade of Red China and 


< a 
*North Korea was viewed 


“Marshall Plan" countries, much of the material 

was finding its way into Soviet Russia, or satellite 

nations, making a mockery of the Department of 

State's word-war against Russian aggression and 

encroachment. : 
* * * 

CUT-BACKS on civilian use of aluminum, cop- 
per, zinc, cobalt and several other metals already 
have been ordered by the National Production 
Authority, but the ones that had been made pub- 
lic by mid-December were mild compared to 
what is planned for the coming quarter. 

Steel is the big question mark. Gossip here was 
to the effect that automobile cutbacks would be 
heaviest, but that many another civilian industry 
—large and small—would be faced with a real 
problem when the full picture of steel becomes 
evident. 

Stockpiling of minerals and metals to assure a 
five-year basic military supply, in case of an all- 
out war, is going on feverishly now. More money 
will be spent for stockpiling in the coming year 
than in the past five years combined. 

* * * 

MANPOWER problems ahead cannot be over- 
emphasized in your thinking. 

Building of a 4,000,000-man Army (and Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson's thoughts on military needs 
are always surer to come to pass than even Presi- 
dent Truman's) will require ever-higher call-ups of 
both draftees and reserves. At the same time, 
re-opening war plants 





in informed circles here 
sas ‘only the beginning” 
of Uncle Sam's deter- 
mination, from here on 
out, to wage unceasing 
economic war against 
Communism every- 
where. 

The lack of such a 
policy long has been the 
weakest point in the so- 
called "containment" 
policy. While billions of 
dollars worth of ma- 
terials and equipment 
were being shipped to 





60 Years Ago 


Manufacturers Record Reported 


January 8, 1891—The new year opens upon the 
brightest outlook this country has known for a gen- 
eration. The financial storm that arose in Europe has 
passed without serious harm to the United States, and 
confidence has been re-established at all the commer- 
cial centers of the world. 


January 8, 1891—What has been said of the outlook 
for our country at large applies in all its fullness 
to the awakened, hopeful and fast developing South, 
which is now attracting the attention of the capitalists 
and manufacturers of the United States and of Europe, 
and is drawing to itself very many of the brightest 
and most energetic young men of the North and West 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with its own sons in 
the good work of advancing its prosperity. 


and greater demands 
from service and manu- 
facturing industries will 
strain manpower re- 
sources. Drifting from 
job to job — seeking 
higher wages or better 
working conditions—will 
characterize the labor 
force. 

Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, inci- 
dentally, has cautioned 
apprentices entering the 
armed services to make 
sure that the records of 
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| LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE AMERICAS: 


Operating in 26 states, 15 Central and South Ameri- — 
can countries, and the District of Columbia, the 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
with home office in New Orleans, is one of the fastest 
growing life insurance companies in America. 


The Company's new home office building, to be com- 


pleted this year and occupying an entire square on 
Canal Street in New Orleans, will be one of the most 
modern of its kind in the country. 


Pan-American Life was founded in 1911 by four enter- 
prising young men, three of whom are still at the 


helm of the Company, and began operations in March 
of 1912. 


ee ee 


scatire ob $AIGNODOD of Uke lndusaice tn Soce with | 
assets of $114,000,000. One year from now the Com- | 
pany will complete a ten year mutualization program 


tinued to grow and now stands at $7,900,000. 
Pan-American was one of the first U. S. insurance 
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Employment Wanted—$. 


In these days of national emergency, it is essential that the country’s manpower be 
fully employed in building up the nation’s military and industrial might to meet what- 
ever challenge lies ahead. 


In these times of urgency and crisis, there is no place in the U. S. economy for idle 
men—or idle money. At present, there is a shortage of workers in many areas, but 
there are still vast sums of money seeking employment. 


As investment bankers, one of our functions here at Equitable Securities Corporation 
is to find useful employment for idle money—to put it to work building factories, 
generating power, producing goods—to give it a job strengthening the nation. 


In the past, in times of peace and war, we have channeled millions of dollars into 
productive enterprise. Now, we are more anxious than ever before to do our part in 
putting the country’s resources to the fullest use. : 


If your company needs more capital funds to expand its plant, to acquire new equip- 
ment, to handle an increased volume of business, we may be able to help you. We 
are in touch with the capital markets of the nation. We are experienced in raising 
capital funds for sound enterprises. And we are equipped to give counsel on matters 
of corporate finance. 


If your company needs additional capital, we invite you to discuss the matter with 
us, without obligation on your part. Write us for an appointment, or call us at 
Nashville, L D—97. 


wet ~EBQUITABLE 23: 


ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 


GREENSBORO 
NEW ORLEANS 


sretavs «= Securities Corporation —srcrtse 


Baownzez O. Cursey, President. 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3 TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5. 
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their training are in order to avoid confusion and 
possible loss of credit when they return to civilian 
life. Procedures to be followed by both the ap- 
prentice and his employer should be obtained 
from the Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 

* * * 

ONE of the bitter battles to be fought out— 
again!—in the 82nd Congress is that of public- 
versus-private housing. 

The public housers, already stymied to some 
extent by soaring costs and scarcity of available 
building materials, are plugging for 75,000 "low 
rent" (subsidized) units in 1951. Private housing 
interests, pointing out that the housing act passed 
by only five votes in the House of Representa- 
tives, are mounting an offensive to repeal the act. 
If they can't block the public housers that way, 
they plan to get the appropriations committee to 
limit Public Housing Admininstration funds. 

Lee F. Johnson, executive vice president of the 
national housing conference (pro-public housing 
group), told the White House Mid-Century Con- 
ference on Youth that the public housing record 
in '50 was ''tragic,'’ due to "months of delay'’ by 
the federal government in a "search for an elusive 
perfection," and to the real estate lobby for hav- 
ing forced the delay. 


President Truman "‘authorized'' 30,000 public 


housing units for 1950, but less than half that num- 
ber has been started. 

Plain truth is that every dollar spent on public 
housing will cause higher costs to private home- 
builders and will prevent an equivalent number 
of homes to be built by individuals, since only a 
limited quantity of materials will be available for 
both programs. 

* * 

THE parade of "lame ducks'’ going into soft 
federal posts has just begun. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, former Repre- 
sentative from Connecticut, bounced into the 
Economic. Stabilization Agency at a $12,000-a- 


Chester Bowles, 
g State, has 


dorial posts. He is currently making up his mind 
whether he wants to go to India or Brazil. 

You can expect Scott Lucas, Millard Tydings 
and many of the others to be rewarded, too, once 
they have "practiced" law for a few months to 
make it seem that they really haven't been 
promised anything. Lucas wouldn't mind being 
High Commissioner of baseball, if he could get 
the high-paying post, but likely will end up in a 
federal spot. ( 

* * * 

PRICE ceilings, now coming back on a ''creep- 
ing" basis, will not be onerous for some months— 
perhaps not before the end of the year. 

Michael V. DiSalle, the new price controller, 
will find his life complicated by two big factors— 
(1) Inability to build a staff as fast as he thinks 
necessary; and (2) Slippery administration activity 
on wage controls. 

Congress can provide a bill requiring wage 
controls every time a price ceiling is set, but Con- 
gressmen can't be there to administer or police 
such a rule. The administration is going to be en- 
gaging in double-talk on wage-control all the way 
through, as long as Mr. Truman and Company are 
dependent on labor leader support for big sup- 
port and any hope of re-election. 
~ Labor leaders already-are griping. The yelps 
will become louder in the next few weeks, and the 
President, unless he declares complete indepen- 
dence of labor, will give in. Any weak admin- 
istrator can make a shambles of effective wage 
controls merely by leaving loopholes for increases. 

* a * 

THE ''color controversy'’ going on between 
Radio Corporation of America and most TV man- 
ufacturers on one side, and Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and Federal Communications Com- 
mission on the other, is going to be around a long 
time. 

FCC has worked itself into an untenable posi- 
tion. But the commissioners can't backtrack and 
save face. Meanwhile, the courts are ruling 
against the FCC and the issue undoubtedly will 
be taken to the Supreme Court eventually, unless 
FCC gives ground. 








A 

HORTON 
ELEVATED 
TANK 


puts nature: to work in WEST MEMPHIS 


IT’S A FACT that certain forces of nature can be put to 
work to become unfailing servants of man... that they can be 
counted on anytime, anywhere for dependable performance. 

Gravity is such a force .. . and Horton elevated tanks make 
good use of it. For by storing water above ground, they allow 
gravity to act as an impeller. Power interruptions or most 
mechanical failures that plague water systems have no effect. 

West Memphis, Arkansas recently installed a 500,000 gallon 
Horton tank to satisfy its growing water demands. By increas- 
ing the water pressure and decreasing the pressure fluctuations, 
it now. provides 2,000 customers with a vastly improved water 
system. 

Horton elevated water tanks range in capacity from 15,000 
to 500,000 gallons with ellipsoidal bottoms, and from 500,000 to 
3,000,000 gallons with radial-cone bottoms. 


Write our nearest office for complete information. 



















































































PLANTS IN BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY AND GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND... 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 


Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


Drunk with Power. Labor leaders have now 
missed the boat several times since 1946. They missed 
it when the Taft-Hartley Act was up for consideration 
and they refused to cooperate in amending the Wagner 
Act. They missed the boat again last year when they 
refused to take the 28 amendments offered by Senator 
Taft, some of which were substantial. They missed the 
boat a third time by attempting political assassination 
in the recent election, and they will miss the boat again 
if they continue in their attempt to make labor a 
special privileged class in the existing national emer- | 
gency. 


Misleading Statistics. It has been estimated 
that nonwage payments by American business firms 
have risen about 29% in the past two years, that more 
than 50 types of nonwage benefits paid by businesses 
to their workers in 1949 amounted to 16% of the total 
payroll. In money terms, this was equivalent to 23.7c 
per hour worked, or $477 a year for each employee. 

The most important group of payments were com- 
pany pension plans and private insurance plans. Taken 
together, employer contribu- 


broken all records in the appropriation of funds for 
non-war connected purposes. It has enacted a number 
of new domestic spending programs which will eventu- 
ally add large annual sums to an already staggering 
Federal budget. 


Bedrock, Since the lower income groups will be 
called upon to pay the largest proportion of the de- 
fense bill—whether they realize it or not—it is im- 
perative that governmental extravagance and waste 
of taxpayers’ money should no longer be looked upon 
with complacency but should be branded as a menace 
to our national security. Both liberal and conservative 
authorities are in agreement that from $5 billion to 
$10 billion could be saved by the elimination of non- 
essentials in Federal Governmental activities. Further 
substantial savings could be made in state and local 
governmental operations. Faced with a prodigious 
task, we have no alternative if we are to maintain our 
solvency and integrity as a nation but to return to the 
fundamental principles that have been responsible for 
our greatness. Thrift, hard work, pay-as-you-go, in- 

centives for business enterprise, 





tions to these plans were 
equivalent to 4.4% of the pay- 
roll. This is in contrast to the 
legally required payments, in- 
cluding social security, unem- 
pioyment compensation, and 
workmen’s compensation, 
which were equivalent to only 
2.9% of the payroll. Other 
large items included paid vaca- 
tions, equivalent to 3.3% of 
payroll, paid rest periods, lunch 


busy to rock it. 





The man who rows the boat is too 


and a rising productivity are 
among the foundation stones of 
what is called the American 
system. 


Later than You Think. 

If anything is firmly estab- 
lished in economic history it is 
the dire consequence which 
flow from perpetual govern- 
ment deficits. The best known 
is rising prices and the declin- 








periods, etc., equivalent to 
1.4%, and bonuses and special awards, 1.0%. With 
nonwage payments amounting to such a large figure, 
and becoming more important month by month, it is 
apparent that wage data as published by government 
agencies no longer accurately reflect either true labor 
income, or from management’s point of view, true la- 
bor cost. 


Extravagant, While it has approved numerous 
reorganization plans based on the recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission, the 81st Congress has failed 
to act on other important proposals by the Commission, 


which were aimed directly at reduction of excessive 


Federal expenditures. But the 8ist Congress has also 


ing value of money. With this 
we have already had illuminating experience in the 
last ten years. Take, for example, the matter of old 
age pensions. The recent increase of pensions of rough- 
ly 70%, does no more than compensate pensioners for 
the decline in the value of money in the last decade. 
Inflation in some foreign countries has been infinitely 
worse than ours. But there is no reason to believe, that 
fiscal malpractice will produce better results in the 
United States than it has elsewhere. 


Dangerous Ground. The present burden of 
taxation in this country is about as heavy as any coun- 
try has carried in the past without incurring the 

(Continued on page 24) 








durability 


@ HERE’S WHERE 
IT PAYS OFF 


It is the amazing durability of Layne well water 
tems that pays off for big petroleum refineries. 
ey have a situation—as do most heavy water 
users—where a supply failure would stop every- 
thing. When they buy a Layne installation, they 


know that they are dealing with the world's most 
widely experienced well water developers;—an 
organization that knows what it takes to build a 
smooth operating and long lasting systems. Layne 
has the kind of engineering skill and special equip- 
ment for doing the job complete, always delivering 


all and generally much more water than is 
promised by their contracts. 

Layne designs and builds well water systems of 
any size or capacity for serving any purpose— 
municipal, industrial, agricultural or drainage. In 
buying a well water system, be sure the one you 
select is proven in durability. Once installed it is 
yours regardless of lasting quality. Be extra sure 
that the one you buy is right. For further informa- 
tion, catalogs etc., address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


layne | 
WELL WATER SYSTEMS 
VERTICAL Tuoine PUMPS 


L Ark Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * Layne-Atlantic Co., 
Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka. 
ind. * La; - -, Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe. . 
‘ . it yne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, Wis. * I 
io * Layne-Pacific, Inc., Seattle, Washington * The 
-» Houston, Texas * yne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * 
. Kw go * we nog ag gd 9 Corporation, eee 
ernational Wa‘ upp * -, London, Ont. Layne-Hispan: cana, S. 
Mexico, D. * ® General Filter 
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LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 23) 


alternatives of drastic economic controls or inflation. 
Taxation is already absorbing somewhat more than a 
quarter of the United States’ national income. Con- 
gress, backed by strong popular support, is planning 
substantial increases in taxation to combat further in- 
flation. The experience of the past decade has left the 
American public with a strong distaste for inflation, 
which could make palatable the absorption of a higher 
percentage of national income by Government, particu- 
larly in view of the relatively high standard of living 
prevailing in this country. But it is a sobering thought 
that no nation has hitherto found it possible to main- 
tain taxes at substantially more than 25 per cent of 
national income without either drastic price-wage con- 
trols or inflation that expands national income and so 
reduces the tax burden. 


Why No#? The two paragraphs that follow are 
taken from a pencilled note by a German born mainte- 
nance man left on the desk of a staff member of the 
Foundation for Economic Education: 


“Why should we not forbid the federal government 
to collect taxes? Let state and local governments col- 
lect all taxes, if needed. Then, reverse the present trend 
by giving state grants to the federal government to 
cover the expenses involved for its then limited serv- 
ices. Why federal ‘grants’ to states and localities when 
the residents of the various states and localities furnish 
this money in the first place, and have to pay for the 
administration and handling of these funds which, if 
they come back at all, look awfully sick after deduc- 
tions for ‘services rendered’ by the federal government. 


“Then the federal government would have to submit . 
its budgets to state legislatures where they could be 
scrutinized before acceptance. The people would thus 
have a broader picture of the cost of government. The 
centralization of power and even the ‘ism’ of the ‘Wel- 
fare State’ would be well on the way to elimination. 
Taxes, I am sure, could be cut to a fraction under such 
a change, putting the ‘bureaucrats’ in Washington 
under the ‘dole’ from the states. That would be the 
kind of ‘social security’ we could stand. The power of 
the individual state and local governments, and through 
them the power of the individual voters, could be re- 
established.” 


Fanatical. As a matter of fact, the communists 
cannot be viewed in the same light as other political 
parties. Intellectually, or to use an od-fashioned word, 
spiritually, communism has a greater affinity to a re- 
igious movement than to a political party. Its theories 
are based not upon logic or experience but upon dogma, 
the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Doubt 
of this dogma or of absolute and infallible chieftains 
who lead the communists is the mortal heresy, instant- 
ly punished. Truth and morality are found only in the 
“science of social development” of the coramunist 
founding fathers. Thus communists live blindly in the 
past and are convinced they are the vanguard of the 
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future. That is their terrible strength and their poten- 
tial weakness. Saul K. Padover in France: Setting or 
Rising Star? 


An- Open Letter. 


Hon. John W. Snyder, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Secretary: 


Your representative has just had a meeting with me, 
urging me to sponsor a bond buying drive in our fac- 
tory. 

I want to say that I am entirely in sympathy with 
urging and educating all Americans to thrift, and that 
I would be only too glad to help in this great work, if I 
could receive your assurance that these bonds were not 
going to be paid off with a 40-cent, 30-cent, or even a 
10-cent dollar. 

The last bonds which were bought in 1939 or 1940, 
were paid off in 1950 with a 54-cent or 55-cent dollar. 

I know, as an individual business man and banker, 
that I must live within my income, and that if the 
people of the United States did not do that in their pri- 
vate lives, the Government of the United States would 
not be able to tax them for the money to run the Gov- 
ernment. 


Far beyond the personal thrift is the necessity of the 
Federal Government living within its income and, if it 
finds it necessary to continue the taxes and expenses, 
that the expenses should be limited to the war effort 
and not wastefully spent all over the world. 

If the Treasury and those in authority do not know 
that we are facing an economic collapse, it is time that 
they face up to facts. 

The passing on to our children of a debt beyond their 
ability to stand or pay is a disgrace and is contemptible. 

There should be a National Retail Sales Tax put on 
to pay for whatever expense is necessary, and then the 
expenses should be limited to those of necessity. 

There should be a 48-hour week before overtime 
established during the emergency, thus cutting down 
the cost of armament, a cost that must be paid for by 
all the people, including the workers who produce the 
armament. 

Therefore, I say that if you will give me your assur- 
ance that you will use your influence on the above 
things, then, and then only, will I back your Payroll 
Savings Plan. 

The American people expect and demand fair play 
by their elected representatives, and that is what we 
expect and demand. 


Very sincerely, 











We Urge FITTED POWER 
you to fully realize 


to enable 


EFFICIENT 
RAIL 
HAULAGE 


DAVENPORT 
Better-Built 
LOCOMOTIVES 
are 
AVAILABLE 


in 
STEAM 
FIRELESS 
GASOLINE 
DIESEL 
with 
ELECTRIC 
HYDRAULIC 
or 
MECHANICAL 
DRIVE 


LOWEST 
TON-MILE 


Most Davenport Locomotives are Cus- 
tom Built to FIT specific haulage con- 
ditions and work to be done. This means 
that skilled craftsmen, who are proud of 
Oevenpert quality, individualize the 
tive for its intended tasks. A 
custom-built Davenport will last longer, 
will reduce ton-mile costs to a minimum 
and will justify completely, the replace- 
ment of any old or misfit locomotive. 
Davenport engineers will be glad to 
— your haulage requirements and 
d the | tive best suited 

to YOUR needs. 








to Owners of 
H. K. PORTER LOCOMOTIVES 


We have purchased the locomotive busi- 
ness of H. K. Porter Company, Inc. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and wish to assure all 
owners of H. K. Porter Locomotives that 
we are prepared to extend friendly and 
helpful service on repair parts—or dupli- 
cate locomotives to H. K. Porter design. 


Completa Information on Request 
EXPORT OFFICE 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y., Cable "BROSITES" 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 














LOOK TO THE Lendl oy Plenty * 


oo LOOK AT THIS BOOKLET 


This booklet, Industrial Opportunities In The Land of Plenty, was 
prepared especially for manufacturers who are looking for good 
‘plant sites. It explains, in general, the many natural and man-made 
industrial advantages which are available in this great and growing 
industrial region. 

However, it does not go into the many combinations of specific 
/advantages which certain types of industries require. We invite 
you to write for your free copy of this booklet . . . familiarize 
yourself with the general advantages of the Land of Plenty... 
sand then, let the Norfolk and Western’s Industrial and Agricultural 
‘Department consider your specific requirements and provide you 
with any and all additional specialized information you may need. 

A word about this department: It is staffed with plant location 
specialists, and has a half-century of experience in assisting manu- 
facturers in finding just what you are looking for. These men under- 
stand your problem. They work quietly, quickly and dependably. 
Their job is to help you. 


asd 
RAILWAY 





IY Shite Ltt pt VP, STONY 


mOPFOLR AND w eh Phiiw 








It costs only a 3-cent stamp or a phone call 
to put the Norfolk and Western Specialists to 
work for you. Call on them—you have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 

Address: Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer MR-321, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


*The Land of Plenty — the six great 
states served by the Norfolk and Western 
— Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Carolina, Kentucky and Maryland. 


Canes oF PLENTY 
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"What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 


Sales 


Adequately preparing our nation to defend itself 
against aggression by foreign communism poses two 
immediate, practical, domestic problems. How shall 
we pay for the necessary defense production? And 
how can the gap between available peacetime goods and 
the people’s purchasing power be reduced so as to 
minimize inflation? 

It should be apparent to even the most wild-eyed do- 
gooder who draws a government pay check that all 
spending not absolutely essential to the defense effort 
should be stopped by every federal department, agency 
and corporation, and should not be resumed until the 
termination of the officially declared emergency. If this 
is done, the six to ten billion dollars saved can be used 
to pay for a part of the machines, munitions and man- 
power needed for our national protection. Such a sub- 
stantial reduction of federal non-defense spending 
would also combat inflation by withdrawing this vast 
sum from spending channels. 

All of us know that a government’s source of income 
is taxes, but too many of us believe that all taxes have 
a deflationary effect. This is by no means true. 

It is true, however, that when the government col- 
lects taxes it takes away from those taxed money that 
might otherwise have been used to purchase goods or 
services. But a government, engaged in abnormal de- 
fense preparations, immediately spends this money and 
thus returns it; to the stream of available funds in pri- 
vate hands that will be used to bid up prices. Most of 
this income reaches the hands of the mass of our popu- 
lation in the form of increased wages and salaries. 

If we continue our present policy of progressive taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay, the tax burden will con- 
tinue to fall the lightest where the armament-stimu- 


Taxes 


the men and women who work with their hands. Their 
incomes will be swelled by rising wage scales, overtime, 
and bonus payments. 

It is natural that those in the lower income groups 
whose incomes are thus boosted should want to raise 
their living standards and are inclined to spend their 
increased pay on goods and services that will make for 
a more comfortable and enjoyable way of living. For 
the most part these people will spend instead of save. 
They are the ones who will exert the strongest infla- 
tionary pressure on our economy. 

No steeply graduated income tax, nor extremely high 
tax on business profits, offers any defense against the 
inflationary pressure just mentioned. In fact quite the 
reverse may be true. Individual taxpayers in the high 
brackets may increase deductible contributions, thus 
decreasing the government’s tax take and swelling the 
purchasing power of tax-exempt institutions. Corpora- 
tions, faced with heavy taxes, are apt to increase wages 
and salaries, deductible as a business expense, and thus 
further increase the purchasing power of those among 
us who are most tempted to buy. 

All of this, it seems to us, leads to one logical con- 
clusion and supplies the answer to both of the prob- 
lems posed. Our government should both broaden the 
coverage of, and increase excise taxes. Under such 
taxation each citizer, could avoid, to a considerable ex- 
tent, through self-restraint, taxes that he, personally, 
considered burdensome, and by doing so he would auto- 
matically diminish the demand for ordinary merchan- 
dise in short supply and combat any inflationary trend. 

Are our legislators patriotic enough to plan and pass 
such a common sense tax bill? Is our present admin- 
istration, politically shackled as it is, courageous 
enough to enact it into law? : 
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Atlantic Steel, Atlanta, Ga., will increase its annual capacity by 100,000 tons by the end of this year. 


More Steel Is On The Way 


Within the next two years the steel industry in the South will 
increase its annual productive capacity by almost two million tons. 


Wir the next two years, the South’s steel- 
' making capacity will be increased by at least 
1,783,000 tons annually. This additional capacity 
_ will result from expansions, already announced, by 
_ five Southern firms, plus an entirely new plant, con- 
_ struction of which will get under way in the near 
_ future, at Owensboro, Kentucky. 

In addition to the above, the MANUFACTURERS 
' REcorD knows of four other groups that are seriously 
contemplating either the erection of new steel-making 
/ facilities or the expansion of present plant capacity, in 
the South. Republic Steel Corp. has a $5 million ex- 
* pansion program underway in Alabama. 


The Need 


Six months ago, in the July 1950 issue of MANvu- 
FACTURERS RECORD, we suggested four specific steps 
that the South should take if it were to fulfill its in- 
custrial potential, as it entered what we believed to 
be the era of its greatest growth. No. 1 of this list of 
tour steps suggested: ‘‘an increase in the steel-making 
capacity of the South with new plants on tidewater.” 

In subsequent issues, the REcorD has concentrated 
on a thorough study of the steel situation as it exists 
in the South today. 

As this study progressed from month to month, we 
have continued to emphasize the basic objective: one 
of the South’s greatest needs, and likewise, one of the 
greatest opportunities that it offers, lies in the develop- 


ment cf more finished product industries because this 
type of industry offers the greatest profit opportunities, 
and only through such industry can the South accumu- 
late the capital necessary to reach the goal of financial 
self-sufficiency. Without sufficient steel, finished - 
product manufacturing cannot be properly developed. 

There is a critical need in the South for more steel and | 
more plants to make steel. 

The study has revealed several extremely interesting 
facts. It has verified the shortage of steel supply, and 
has revealed for the first time the magnitude of the 
present and potential need, and market, for more steel 
in the sixteen Southern states. But more important, is 
the possibility that it has been, and will be responsible 
for prompting to action various groups of people and 
firms; like those who are behind the additional 1,783,- 
000 tons mentioned above, who have the necessary capi- 
tal, know-how and faith to translate an idea into 
reality and a deficiency into an outstanding oppor- 
tunity. 


Survey Results 


Briefly, the survey revealed the following: There 
exists an unusual opportunity for profitable steel ex- 
pansion in the South. Steel consuming industries, both 
large and small, are crying for more steel. Many firms 
have been, are being, and will be forced out of business 
unless steps are taken to correct the situation. The 
condition is not a new one, resulting from the war in 
Korea and the stepped-up defense demands for steel— 
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it is just much worse than it has been. : 

More specifically, the South could use an estimated 
eight million tons more steel a year right now, on the 
basis of existing demand. This is nearly as much steel 
as will be available from the expansions so far an- 
nounced by the steel industry for the entire country. 
Southern steel processing and fabricating plants need 
two-thirds again as much steel as they were able to 
buy this year. 

Equally important as the necessity of supplying 
Southern steel users with sufficient steel, is the premise 
that the job be done by private capital. MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD has always been an outstanding 
champion of private enterprise. We do not want the 
government in any business in which private capital 
may be gainfully employed. We especially do not want 
the government in the steel business, and innuendos 
on the part of the federal government to the effect that 
the steel industry had better produce more to meet the 
present tremendous and rapidly-growing demand of 
the entire country—or else, have caused us great con- 
cern. ; 

There are those who honestly believe that the only 
way the steel demand can be met is through the use of 


government money in the building of new facilities. | 


Proponents of this thought state that private capital 
will not be risked until the market is established; and 
they claim that the present demand does not reflect a 
normal market. Fortunately, private capital obviously 
feels otherwise. 

The six expansions already announced, that are men- 
tioned above, are being undertaken by the following 
firms. Two of these, Bethlehem Steel and Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad, announced their plans prior to 
August 1950. 

Bethlehem is expanding the annual capacity of its 
Sparrows Point, Maryland, plant by approximately 
900,000 tons. Still further expansion is a possibility. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad is expanding its an- 
nual capacity at Birmingham by 500,000 tons. In both 
instances, private capital is providing the increased 
tonnage. 

More recently announced is the expansion of the 
Connors Steel Company, a division of the H. K. Porter 


Company, at Birmingham, at a cost of around $2,000,- 
000. This is an expansion of 40% of its steel-making 
facilities. Private capital is being employed. 

Atlantic Steel Company at Atlanta, Georgia, is in- 
creasing its productive capacity by 50%, or approxi- 
mately 100,000 tons. Here again private capital is 
doing the job. 

West Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Company at 
Huntington, West Virginia, plans a $2,500,000 expan- 
sion program. Private capital will be employed here. 

Green River Steel Corporation, Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky, just recently incorporated, will build a $8,500,- 
000 electric furnace steel mill having an annual output 
cf 190,000 tons. A part of the funds necessary for this 
plant will be secured from the RFC. 

In round figures, 90% of the additional tonnage 
represented by these expansions will be financed by 
private capital. 

As further evidence of the outstanding job that pri- 
vate capital is doing to alleviate the steel shortage 
throughout the nation, we note Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion’s expansion in Ohio; the Jones & Laughlin expan- 
sion in the mid-west, being financed by General Motors 


_ Corporation; and the U. S. Steel project, which is a 


new, fully integrated steel mill to be known as the 
“Fairless Works” to be built on the Delaware River 
near Morrisville, Pennsylvania. This project is de- 
scribed as “the largest steel expansion project ever 
undertaken by any steel company in the history of the 
nation.” It will cost more than $350,000,000 and will 
have an annual capacity of 1,800,000 ingot tons. Work 
will start this spring as soon as the ground thaws. It 
is scheduled for completion late in 1952. 

News of this kind is, of course, most encouraging. It 
is even more encouraging to keep in mind the fact that 
TCI is a U.S. Steel subsidiary, and that the large ex- 
pansion at Birmingham is going forward at the same 
time as the tremendous new development that U.S. 
Steel is preparing to get under way in Pennsylvania. 
This indication, or rather this concrete example, of the 
awareness on the part of big steel to the need and 
potential market for steel in the South holds promise 
for the future, and is unparalleled, we believe, in the 
history of Southern industrial development. 


Republic Steel has announced a 85 million expansion program which will include the enlarging of two open-hearth furnaces 


at the Gadsden, 


JANUARY NINETEEN FIFTY-ONE 


plant. 











Southern Opportunities Increase 
Despite Inflationary Tendencies 


Despite Problem of Inflation, Southern Advantages 
Presage Sound, Lasting Growth. 


By Caldwell R. Walker 
Editor, Blue Book of Southern Progress 


S the South, along with the rest of 
the Nation, plunges forward into business 
activity more intense than any in pre- 
vious history, Southern attention focuses 
chiefly on two phases of the situation. 

The first involves inflationary tenden- 
cies. The second centers on the South's 
effort to capture its full share of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Inflationary Tendencies—With respect 
to the first, there is little that regional 
leaders can accomplish within their own 
sphere. It is a national problem, but none- 
theless one that will affect the South as 
sharply as other parts of the Nation. 

Official attention obviously still leans 
strongly toward legal controls as the wea- 
pon to halt supply-demand imbalance and 
spiraling prices. 

Governmental organizations are now 
being set up to put price and wage con- 
trols into effect. Present indications are 
that these curbs will spread to wide 
stretches of the economic field once they 
get under way. 

Several Southern financial institutions 
have issued warnings respecting the in- 
_ effectiveness of this form of approach. 
Among the clearest of these expressions 
is one by St. Louis Union Trust Company, 
which states in its November “Letter”: 

“Direct controls, such as wage and price 
controls, cannot control inflation because 
they do not affect the relationship be- 
tween purchasing power and goods... 
In fact, insofar as price controls keep 
prices low, they increase the demand 
rather than cut it down, and divert pur- 
chasing power to black markets and un- 
_ controlled segments of the economy.” 

It requires little thought to become 
convinced that this summarization is cor- 
rect. It also is easily understandable that 
maintenance of such controls over an ex- 
tended period of time can result in serious 
complications. 

Visualize a compression tank, into 
which additional new air is being stead- 
ily compressed but a lesser amount al- 
lowed to escape. The time element may 
be questionable, but the ultimate result 
cannot be questioned. Eventually there 
comes a blow-up of some sort. 

Compressing purchasing power is no 
different. 

The great trouble with the situation 
is that the only effective cure is unpop- 
ular. Nobody wants the disease, but 
everybody prefers it to the cure. 

The only effective cure, for the time 
being at least, is to cut down purchasing 
power. The only ways to cut down pur- 


chasing power are via taxation and credit 
curbs. 

As the St. Louis Union Trust Letter 
points out, every American would be 
ready to submit to the cure if only each 
would give a little thought to the source 
of current increased buying power. 

Billions of dollars are being spent to 
expand facilities to turn out guns, tanks 
and planes. Later other billions will be 
spent in turning out these implements of 
war. The money thus spent goes into the 
hands of buyers, but the commodities 
being thus turned out cannot be bought 
and consumed by these buyers. Thus, 
there is an overplus of funds against a 
shortage of commodities. 

If an American should buy a gun for 
home protection, he would pay for it with- 
out protest. But when he makes a neces- 
sary purchase of a cannon or tank, or 
some share of it, he places such a pur- 

hase in an entirely different category 
nd raises cries to high heaven if he has 
to pay for it via taxation. Simply be- 
cause he has not considered the analogy. 

An apparently sincere move has at last 
been started in Congress to levy a general 
manufacturers’ excise tax. This is prob- 
ably the most painless form of tax that 
could be imposed. If carried through, and 
sensibly administered, it could go a long 
way toward obviating the current di- 
lemma. 

Further credit restrictions may also be 
in order. Here, however, is a field that 
will require careful discrimination. Credit 
for beneficial expansion is one thing. 
Credit for speculation or accumulation of 
commodities beyond income capacity is 
another. 

The bankers of the Nation shoulder 
considerable responsibility when they as- 
say to pass on the legitimacy of a loan 
application. 

The South’s Goal—Regardless of the so- 
lution of the foregoing phase of present 
day economics, the South as a region 
stands to gain or lose much in the days 
and years that lie ahead. 

In another article in this issue of the 
REcorD, it is shown that one of the South’s 
major efforts now involves a public rela- 
tions element. 

Gain in economic growth will depend in 
no small measure on the ability of South- 
ern civic leaders to impress on the coun- 
try the many important advantages the 
South can offer to new industry. 

Opportunity for strategic dispersal is 
in the forefront. Besides possessinng a 
multitude of strategic sites, the South 


holds out the further advantage of a live 
market in arms’ reach of each of such 
sites. 

Second in importance, perhaps, is labor 
supply. It‘is generally assumed that labor 
supply everywhere has just about been 
stretched to the limit, short of longer 
work hours. 

This is true of much of the United 
States. It is not true of most of the South. 

Great as progress has been over recent 
years, the South still needs to shift more 
people from agriculture to other industry. 

Forthcoming years present an oppor- 
tunity to do this. Beginning with 1951, in- 
creased demand for farm products indi- 
cates a most favorable outlook for agri- 
culture. 

Farm product prices are expected to 
average from 5 to 10 per cent higher in 
1951. The financial position of farmers, 
already good, will undoubtedly improve 
further. 

This means more funds available for 
tractors, automatic planters and harvest- 
ers. This in turn means lower farm labor 
requirements. 

There are still too many mules pulling 
plows in the South; too many hands do- 
ing what machinery should do. 

Industry coming into the South can 
expect to find an easier labor market 
there than anywhere else in the United 
States. With most industry now on the 
verge of going into extra hours, with 
time and a half as the cost thereof, this is 
an advantage not likely to be sneezed at. 

Be Alert to Opportunities—In conclu- 
sion, let it be said that the South itself 
should become alive to these important 
advantages and opportunities. It is all 
right to sell them to the rest of the coun- 
try; it is even better to cash in on them 
at home. 

As funds build up in the South (and 
they surely are building up) the most 
profitable possible investment for them 
will be found right in the region from.. 
which they emanate. 

Some communities undoubtedly will! 
present better opportunity than others. 
Careful selection is a virtue in any busi- 
ness undertaking. 

Consult the Blue Book of Southern 
Progress, 1951. It will help greatly in mak- 
ing wise selection. 


Marquette Cement Plans 
$4 Million Plant in Mississippi 


Mississippi’s first cement manufactur- 
ing plant will be built by Marquette Ce- 
ment Company, according to the an- 
nouncement by W. A. Wecker, president 
of the company. The new plant, estimated 
to cost $4,000,000, will be located at Bran- 
don, 12 miles east of Jackson. It is ex- 
pected to be completed around September 
1, 1851, and will have a capacity of about 
1,000,000 barrels per year of all types of 
portland cement as well as oil well and 
masonry cement, 

Marquette has owned the property since 
1946 and has conducted extensive tests re- 
garding the quantity and quality of under- 
ground deposits of limestone. 
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Southern Business Will Profit 
From Good Public 


Relations--Now 


The defense program, which calls for the decentralizing 
of industry, will give Southern industry another chance to win 
national acceptance for its ability. Now is the time to put your 
best promotional foot forward. 


By Sidney Fish 


Tes shift of populations and the growth 
of industry in the South as a result of 
the new defense program will provide a 
test of public relations in the South, both 
at the community and local plant level. 

Past Experience—During the last war 
the South awoke, too late, to the full 
realization of its own industrial possibili- 
ties. Big strides were made in plant 
capacity and in industrial “know how.” 
But because the South was modest in its 
drive for expansion it had to be content 
to see the far West, the middle West and 
the East walk off with the major share of 
defense plant construction programs. 

True, large synthetic rubber, ordnance, 
and aviation plants were built in the 
South, many through Government financ- 
ing. But when it came to steel and its 
fabricated products, the lion’s share went 
to the other areas, which set up aggres- 
sive promotional plans. Such pressure 
groups came off with the spoils. The far 
West, for example, came out of the war 
with two fine new integrated steel mills, 
one in Utah and one in California, 
whereas the South did not get a single 
new Steel plant. 

Present Opportunity—Today, the need 
for decentralizing industry to make the 
nation secure and for making full use 
of the rich natural and human resources 
of the South gives her employers another 
chance to win national acceptance for 
Southern industrial ability. A resounding 
public relations program at the grass 
roots, practiced by emplayers both small 
and large, would make the entire nation 
aware of the advantages of locating new 
plant capacity in the South. It is esti- 
mated that capital investments by indus- 
try next year, and possibly in 1952, will 
total between $20 and $22 billions a year. 
There is no reason why the South should 
not win its fair share of that total, in 
relation to the total population of the 
country. 

Ingredients — This public relations 
effort should enlist the aid of Congress. 


If the employer has problems in obtain- . 


ing essential materials or war contracts, 
he should not hesitate to tell his Con- 
gressmen. 

A sound public relations © eae by 


those policies, among their employees, 
customers and stockholders, would go a 
long way to put Southern industry right 
up at the forefront as the defense pro- 
gram unfolds. If union aid can be ob- 
tained for such expansion efforts, so 
much the better. A broad base means 
a strong one. 

Good public relations begins with good 
performance. There would be little 
gained—in fact, much would be lost— 
if the South did not have a good story 
to tell. Fortunately, the record of sharp 
wage gains in the South, the story of big 
strides in living standards, the develop- 
ment of sound labor relations, the crea- 
tion of new skills and trades all can be 
made the basis for exciting stories of 
remarkable progress over the last decade. 

Employer’s Job—It is each employer's 
job to tell that story, as effectively as 
he can. He must tell it to the newspapers 
and the magazines, in his own area, and 
if possible to the national audience. He 
must tell it from the speaker’s platform, 
wherever he can find a group of listeners. 
He must tell it through the radio and 
through television. He may promote bet- 
ter understanding of his progress and 
policies through motion pictures or slide 
films. 

He must master, every phase of em- 
ployee communications—questionnaires, 
suggestion boxes, bulletin boards, family 
days, meetings, employee handbooks, re- 
ports to employees, and house organs. He 
should cooperate with schools and col- 
leges, by preparing material to meet the 
needs of America’s 27,000,000 primary, 
secondary and college students. 

The employer must not overlook coop- 
eration with the clergy. Through such 
measures as asking the clergy to speak 
at business men’s meetings, or employees’ 
gatherings, or vice versa, by explaining 
the employer’s ideas and ideals on invita- 
tions extended by the clergy to speak at 
their meetings, sound relationships can 
be created. 

Business men should encourage their 
organizations to join with the clergy in 
promoting projects for community better- 
ment and social service. 

Similarly, no opportunity should be 
lost to promote better understanding 


- between industry and the public. 


business in a Democratic country 
‘with public permission and exists 





by public approval,” says Arthur Page, 
vice president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. “If that is true, it fol- 
lows that business should be cheerfully 
willing to tell the public what its policies 
are, what it is doing and what it hopes 
to do.” 

Similarly, Harry A. Bullis, President of 
General Mills, Inc., says: “All of our 
plans must be on the basis of what will 
be good for the country, not alone what 
will be good for business. The goal of 
industry is identical with that of the 
average man—a better standard of living. 
This approach alone can bring lasting 
internal peace, understanding and coop- 
eration.” 

What It Takes—Cost and lack of a 
professional staff need not be obstacles 
to the establishment of a sound public 
relations program. Every organization 
today can find means to integrate itself 
with its community, its workers, and even 
with the nation as a whole, if its story 
is sufficiently newsworthy. Time, effort 
and imagination are required, but often 
these can be provided on a reasonable 
basis by qualified consultants, or by 
trained employees. 

In New York city alone, today, approxi- 
mately 400 firms and individuals list 
themselves in the telephone directory as 
“Public Relations Counselors.” Many 
Southern experts in this field are offer- 
ing their services today. 

It Means Dollars and Cents—Almost 
every business executive agrees that his 
company prefers to have good rather 
than bad relations with its employees and 
its plant community. 

Yet, until recently, only a small minor- 
ity of the industrial concerns in the 
country have actually worked at building 
good relations. 

Probably the biggest reason for this 


-discrepancy between thought and action 


is that public relations has not usually 
been looked at from the dollars-and- 
cents’ viewpoint. 

—For the Big—Historically, big com- 
panies were the first to carry out organ- 
ized public relations efforts. This con- 
tributed an impression of high cost, which 
very few public relations experts them- 
selves have made much effort to dispel. 

Later on, some of the large industry 
associations started public relations pro- 
grams. Many of these included publica- 
tion of booklets and brochures in large 
quantities. Some embraced newspaper 
and magazine advertising. Budgets ran 
high. 

The fact that the objectives of many 
public relations programs have been 
stratospheric rather than down-to-earth 
also has helped nourish the belief among 
industrialists that a public relations pro- 
gram was fine—if you could afford it. 

Even the words “public relations” have 
connoted big programs. Very few com- 
panies outside the consumer goods fields 
have direct contact with the general pub- 
lic. Most companies buy from a rela- 
tively few sources, and sell to a rela- 
tively small list of customers. The word 
“public” seems hardly to apply to what 
they do. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Of course they have employees, and 
their plants are located in communities 
where other men and women live and 
work. But even employees and com- 
munity residents are not “the public.” 
They are people. 

Thus, although there has been a re- 
markable growth in public relations since 
the days of John D. Rockefeller’s dimes, 
the growth has largely taken place 
among the big companies in industry. 


—And the Small — Now the smaller 
companies, which account for the bulk 
of industrial production, are beginning to 
see that there are things they should and 
can do with profit to improve their rela- 
tions with their employees and communi- 
ties. This may result in some deglamoriz- 
ing of the business or profession of public 
relations, but this is healthy. 

Actually, the problems which have 
caused big companies to start public rela- 
tions improvement programs have all 
along been confronting smaller com- 
panies, too. Sometimes the smaller com- 
panies face even more serious problems 
than their big brothers. 

Opinion Research Corporation, in a 
survey of the thinking of industrial em- 
ployees and people who live in industrial 
centers, found this to be even more 
marked in the South than in other parts 
of the country. 

Only 29 per cent of people in the South 
think that small companies make better 
quality goods than big ones; elsewhere 
in the country 40 per cent of the people 
think so. 

Forty-three per cent of people in the 
South would prefer to work for a small 
company than a big one. That figure 
doesn’t sound too bad until it is compared 
with sentiment in other sections of the 
country. Elsewhere 53 per cent prefer 
a job in a small company. 

As can be seen, to be small in size 
_ is no guarantee of good public relations. 
Particularly in the South there may be 
sales problems arising from the public’s 
doubts about the quality of goods pro- 
} duced by small companies. There may 
_also be employment problems for small 
» companies caused by the fact that the 
majority of workers seem to prefer the 
* big company employer. These could be 
serious problems indeed. 


One Approach—At one time or another 
almost every one of the top-flight public 
relations counselling firms has been 
approached by smaller companies for 
help on problems in community and em- 
ployee relations. 

These firms are far more than publicity 
agencies. Their staffs include men experi- 
enced in all phases of modern public 
relations -—- employee communications, 
community and stockholder relations 
techniques, etc. However, this also means 
that most of the larger counselling firms 
are unable to operate profitably when 
only limited budgets are available, and 
so are not usually able to accept smaller 
companies as Clients. 

What has been needed is some way of 
making wise counsel on employee com- 
munications and community relations 
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available 
budgets. 

A possible solution to this dilemma 
may exist in a service recently devised 
by John G. Mapes, formerly executive 
vice president of a large public relations 
counselling organization. With a group 
of associates Mapes has_ established 
Group Attitudes Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Both counselling and training in the 
fields of employee communication and 
community relations is provided at a cost 
approximating the salary which would 
be paid to a competent public relations 
man, 

As a first step, the firm makes an audit 
of opinion coward the company by inter- 
viewing employees and community resi- 
dents. Based on that audit and on its 
collective experience of over 60 years in 
public relations work, the firm then pre- 
pares a program of recommended correc- 
tive action. The company then is coun- 
selled regularly as the program is carried 
on. 

Simultaneously, a man is selected from 
the company and trained by Group 
Attitude’s executives in the fundamentals 
of sound public relations procedures. This 
training is primarily conducted at the 

an’s own desk, although three times a 
year the man spends a week in the offices 
of the counselling firm, getting practical 
experience in publicity, employee com- 
munications and community relations 
techniques. 

“We intentionally try to work ourselves 
out of a job,” Mapes has said. “At the 
end of two years or so the company has 
not only a sound public relations program 
but the trained personnel it needs to 
carry it out.” 

The idea of appraising opinion or atti- 
tudes before preparing a public relations 
program is not new. American Iron and 
Steel Institute, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, and Licensed Beverage Industries, 
Inc., are three of the industry associa- 
tions which have followed this procedure, 
and a sizable number of individual 
companies have also done so. 


An attitude audit, followed by counsel 
and training in public relations, is not 
the only solution for the company with 
probiems, but with limited funds many 
companies, particularly in the South, 
have achieved excellent community rela- 
tions without a formalized program. 
They have lived right, and their neigh- 
bors have come to realize this over the 
years. 


to companies with limited 


Value Received—Certainly a company 
should not spend money on public and 
community relations activities except 
when it can do so with profit. That is 
just plain good sense and good business. 

However, people are generally luke- 
warm towards business. Most of them 
may not be hostile, but few of them are 
friend!y. That situation can cost a 
business money. 

When employee attitudes are unfavor- 
able, for example, productivity is lower, 
labor turnover is higher. There are more 
accidents and more materials are wasted. 

An unfriendly community is not likely 
to support a company’s position on local 


statutes or tax assessments, or on air or 
stream pollution. 

It is good business for any company, 
large or small, to work to be known as 
a good employer and a good neighbor. 
It is doubly important for Southern em- 
ployers to do so now, when huge expan- 
sion programs are being planned which 
may determine the rate of progress in 
the South for decades to come. Now is 
the time for Southern business to put its 
best promotional foot forward, and to 
push for new investments as it never has 
before. The returns will be enormous. 


Textile Prospects Good 


The Textile Industry generally is work- 
ing full blast at the present time with 
practically all machinery in operation. 
There are two lines, however, which are 
not doing so good at the moment. The 
market is pretty bad on Woolens and 
Worsteds for civilian use. This situation 
is further aggravated by the fact that 
raw wool is moving at an extremely high 
price due to Russia and other foreign 
countries bidding against us in the world 
market for raw wool. There is practically 
no demand for synthetic material from 
which dresses are made due to the fact 
that most women workers and college’ 
girls are mainly wearing skirts and 
blouses or sweaters instead of dresses. 
This gives them many more combina- 
tions on a limited wardrobe necessitated 
by high living cost. 

The prospects for the cotton industry 
are very good except for the extremeiy 
high price of raw cotton. The only fly in 
the ointment as far as raw cotton is con- 
cerned is the limited supply of raw cot- 
ton itself. It is predicted that spindles 
will be standing in North Carolina in 
1951 due to the lack of enough cotton to 
cover them all. This situation has been 
helped until recently by our importing 
about one hundred million pounds of 
rayon staple from Europe, but this im- 
portation has just been brought to a halt 
by this country’s stopping shipments of 
cotton to Europe. 


Atlantic Coast Line Expands 
Plans for Two-Way Radio 


C. McD. Davis, president of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, announced plans to 
widen the scope of the railroad’s projected 
use of two-way VHF radio in rail yards 
to expedite the movement of freight. 
Radio equipment has been ordered from 
Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corporation for nine locomotives and the 
yard offices at Waycross, Georgia, to aug- 
ment earlier orders for equipment which 
is to be used at rail yards in Lakeland, 
Tampa, Jacksonville and Florence. 

N. A. Peebles, the Atlantic Coast Line’s 
electronics engineer, is in charge of plan- 
ning of the railroad’s radio communica- 
tions facilities, 
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Pulp, Paper Prices Up 


Pulp, Paper and Containers are in ex- 
tremely tight supply with price tenden- 
cies upward. Waste paper prices have 
hit a new high. High grades and kraft 
pulp substitutes are in very short supply 
with wanted lots moving at premium 
prices. The prices of some of the low 
grades have quadrupled since early sum- 
mer. Prices are expected to remain high 
for some time. 

Paper board prices are continuing to 
rise and production is such that 1950 is 
expected to break all records. Users and 
suppliers have been trying to build up in- 
ventories in anticipation of price in- 
creases and longer delivery schedules. 

It is felt that the 1951 prices for Pulp 
will be higher, and contracts are hard to 
obtain. Spot tonnages of Pulp are sell- 
ing as high as $25 to $35 per ton over con- 
tract prices. Mill inventories of Pulp 
have continued to drop. 


Paper Containers are being allocated 
by practically all producers to their regu- 
lar customers on the basis of their past 
purchases. Most producers are request- 
ing that orders be placed 30 to 60 days in 
advance. Most producers will only ac- 
cept orders with price escalation clauses. 


‘51 Lumber Outlook 


The anticipated production of lumber 
of all grades, for the year 1951, is in the 


neighborhood of forty billion feet b.m. 
Of this the Government will request 
about 5%¢ billion. 


In considering what is being done to 
conserve lumber, it is noted that in West- 
ern North Carolina timber less than ten 
inches in diameter and sometimes up to 
twelve inches is left on the stump for 
future cutting. Some of the leading pro- 
ducers in Western North Carolina have 
already exhausted the early cutting on 
their own lands and are cutting tracts 
as far away as fifty miles from the mills. 

From the standpoint of the hardwood 
lumber producer, the very firm prices 
now prevailing in the last quarter of 1950 
will continue for the first quarter of 1951 
with demand greater than production in 
both this quarter and the next. 

So far as Builders’ Supply Lumber is 
concerned, sufficient lumber is available 
for this quarter and the next; and while 
prices at the mill have been all the tariff 
would stand, there has been some weak- 
ening in prices on cheaper grades such 
as framing, etc. On upper grades very 
favorable prices and demand continue. 

Prices on lumber for furniture are firm 
and there does not seem to be much 
change at present. The supply is fairly 
good in most species, but the supply of 
dry lumber has been limited because of 
bad weather conditions. 


The year 1950 will probably be, volume- 
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Front Page 
Here is the headline news in the Nation’s news- 


papers from October 1st—to press time. If you missed 
any of it in your daily reading, and want the details 


drop us a line. 


Michael V. Disalle, Mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, given post as 
Director of Price Stabilization 
clearing the way for early ac- 
tion on applying price controls. 
. . . House Ways and Means 
Committee approved final de- 
tails for an excess profits tax 
bill. 

President Truman names Mil- 
lard F. Caldwell, former gov- 
ernor of Florida, as Civilian 
Defense Administrator. . . . 
Asks Congress for an additional 
18 billions for arms. 

U.S. orders all exports to Red 
China, Hong Kong and Macao 
restricted. . . . Britain states 
that it can send no more troops 
to Korea. 

West Berlin votes defy Com- 
munist threats with record- 
breaking $0.4 per cent turn out 
for the Municipal elections. 
President Truman and Prime 
Minister Attlee confer on vital 
matters, strive for accord. 
House votes for the excess 
profits tax 872-20 and bill now 
goes to the Senate for approval. 
President Truman and Prime 
Minister Attlee in conferring 
a e the agr t on not 
voluntarily evacuating Korea. 
. . - Industrial leaders at the 
55th congress of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
criticize the government for 
failing to supply information on 
production goals to be met dur- 
ing emergency. 

Korean War casualties up 1,414 
in one week due to Chinese 
Communist intervention. . . . 
Alger Hiss conviction upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Hiss plans to go to highest 
bench. 

Truman-Attlee warn of immedi- 
ate defense need. .. . “No other 
choice but to rearm.”... A 3 
month rent control extension 
voted by the Senate. 





12-10 Secretary of Defense George C. 


Marshall stated flatly today 
that the President is seriously 
considering a declaration of a 
national emergency. . . . Secre- 
tary of State Acheson empha- 
sizes stand against appease- 
ment in East as in the West 
against aggression and im- 
perialism. 


12-11 Senators Mahoney, (D. Wyo.); 


May, (D. S.C.); Ives, (R. N.Y.) 
and Capehart, (R. Ind.) declare 
voluntary wage-price controls 
worthless and demand manda- 
tory controls at once. ... Asia 


and Africa plagued with locusts 
. millions of impoverished 
threatened with famine. 


12-12 Senate votes 60-21 for the bill 


authorizing $38 billion for aid 
to Yugoslavian food and 
drought relief. . . . The pro- 
posal of Senator Knowland 
(R. Cal.) to aid Chiang Kai- 
shek first was defeated. 


12-18 U.S. doubles its draft call for 


January. . . . February quota 
raised 60 per cent. The plan is 
to call 80,000 men in the two 
months where previously the 
call was for 40,000 and 50,000 
respectively. 


12-14 U.S. Court orders Chicago Rail 


Strikers to return to work... . 
Britain’s Marshall plan aid to 
end January 1, 1951... . G.M. 
and Ford against order by US. 
to hold auto prices to Decem- 
ber 1 level. 


12-15 Dewey calls for total USS. 


mobilization and the registra- 
tion of all Americans, men and 
women, over the age of 17 for 
service. . . . Senate Armed 
Forces Committee voted 13-0 
that the charges of Anna 
Rosenberg having communist 
affiliations are wholly unfound- 
ed to reaffirm approval of her 
to the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. 


12-16 Truman issues National Emer- 


gency Proclamation and states 
that the “US. is in grave dan- 
ger” ... calls for an armed 
force of 3.5 million as soon as 
possible. .. . Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric, 
was named head of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 


12-17 U.S. rolls back auto prices to 


December 1 level... . National 
Guard Association urges call-up 
of all National Guard divisions 
and air groups. . . . Civil de- 
fense plan to cost $3 billion and 
calls for bomb shelters, emer- 
gency powers over municipal 
manpower and funds, and or- 
ganization of doctors and 
nurses into the Civil Defense 
Corps. 


12-18 Honor system planned for 


keeping price-wage freeze to 
December 1 level... . Joint ses- 
sions held at White House for 
rail negotiators, union chiefs 
and carrier officials to end long 
wage-hour dispute. 


12-19 General Motors holds up sales 


on Chevrolet, Pontiac and 
Cadillac model automobiles on 
price roll back order. . . . Ford 
announces no change. 
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New generating plant being erected at Forest City, Arkansas. Cost $15,000,000. 


1950 Awards Hit Record $4,369,152,000 


By S. A. Lauver 
News Editor 


OUTHERN construction last year hit 
an all-time peak. 

Value of contracts awarded in the six- 
teen states below the Mason and Dixon 
line was $4,369,152,000, which not only 
was thirty-six per cent above the total 
for the preceding year, but was thirteen 
per cent larger than the previous record 
established in the second world war year 
of 1942. 

Contracts reported in December made 
a heavy contribution to the twelve-month 
total. Also a record breaker, the De- 
cember figure was $637,532,000, the high- 
est for a single month in the history of 
the South. Nearest monthly value was 
the $582,302,000 for July of 1950. 

Substantial increases in all phases of 
southern construction were responsible 
for the record twelve-month total. Lar- 


gest was registered in public building. In 
this field, the current value was fifty per 
cent above its 1949 counterpart. The in- 
crease in industrial construction was 
thirty-eight per cent, as compared with 
last year. Engineering construction was 
ahead thirty-five per cent; highways and 
bridges, twenty-seven per cent, and pri- 
vate building, up twenty-six per cent. 

Private building and public building 
approximated the same percentages of 
the $4,369,152,000 total. The former 
represented twenty-eight per cent; the 
latter, twenty-six per cent. Twenty per 
cent of the year’s figure was industrial 
construction. Highways and _ bridges 
formed about fourteen per cent and en- 
gineering construction, about twelve per 
cent of the figure. 

A review of the components of the $3,- 
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$637,532,000 $826,558,000 $4,369,152,000 $3,205,021,000 
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877,848,000 total for 1942, the record year 
displaced by the twelve months just end- 
ed, shows public building at the top of 
the list with $2,054,782,000 and industrial 
construction second with $1,086,304,000. 
Both were practically all war projects. 
Engineering work amounted to $447,014,- 
000. Highway and bridges, total $170,472,- 
000, and private building with $119,276,- 
000 showed the result of drastic federal 
restrictions, 

The $4,369,152,000 total for 1950 em- 
braced $1,214,337,000 for private building, 
$1,126,714,000 for public building, $891,- 
132,000 for industrial construction, $622,-' 
535,000 for highways and bridges and 
$514,434,000 for heavy engineering proj- 
ects. Federal curbs are now in effect on 
recreational and amusement building, 
with strict credit controls on residential 
construction. 

Private building in the twelve months 
was made up of seventy per cent residen- 
tial construction, total for which was 
$855,103,000, and the balance in other 
types of privately financed work. These 
were $126,490,000 for office structures, 
$120,234,000 for assembly buildings, such 
as churches and theatres, and $112,510,000 
for commercial buildings, including fill- 
ing stations. 

Residential construction for the twelve 
months of 1950 was thirty-three per cent 
larger in value than in its predecessor. 
The $126,490,000 for office building repre- 
sents a thirteen per cent increase. A six 
per cent rise was recorded in assembly 
building value in 1950. Commercial build- 
ing was up almost twenty-five per cent. 

The $1,126,147,000, second largest in 
the 1950 group, embraces $710,244,000 for 
government building as such and $416,- 
470,000 for schools. Government building 
is up seventy per cent, as compared with 
the value in the twelve months of 1949. 
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School construction shows a rise of about 
twenty-five per cent. 

The $622,535,000 for highways in the 
South included a number of large pro- 
grams. Texas, for instance, was reported 
as awarding contracts in excess of one 
hundred million dollars. Approximately 
$68,335,000 in federal aid is available for 
construction of state highways there in 
1951 and 1952. This includes an appro- 
priation of about $29,000,000 for each of 
the federal fiscal years of 1952 and 1953. 
Matching state funds mean a total of 
$126,335,000 for the two years. 

Other southern states were active also 
in highway construction during the last 
year. The total of awards reported for 
Virginia is placed at $73,417,000. North 
Carolina’s aggregate was $58,594,000. 
Maryland was also above the fifty mil- 
lion dollar mark and a retiring highway 
commission chairman recommended that 
the activity of the last few years be con- 
tinued at around that rate. 

Heavy engineering construction’s total 
involves $263,116,000 for dams, drainage, 
earthwork and airports, $124,784,000 for 
sewer and water work and $88,784,000 for 
government electric projects. All repre- 
sent increases. The rise in dams, drain- 
age and earthwork, as well as airports, 
was sixty-four per cent. Sewer and water 
work is up thirteen per cent. Government 
electric projects were also more active 
with a rise of twenty-three per cent in 
value as compared with the 1949 figure. 

December’s $637,532,000, which is 
twelve per cent of the 1950 total value 
for southern construction, embraced 
$332,080,000 for public building, $130,388,- 
000 for private building, $64,971,000 for 
highways and bridges, $58,545,000 for en- 
gineering construction and $51,548,000 for 
industrial work. 

The twelfth-month total was swelled to 
its large proportion by the hydrogen 
bomb component plant which is to be 
established in South Carolina by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This will 
involve expenditure of $260,000,000. Not 
included in the figure because of its an- 
nouncement late in the month was ihe 
other multi-million dollar project to be 
constructed in Kentucky. 

Public building, because of the atomic 
energy commission project, formed fifty- 
two per cent of the December total. 
Other government building amounted to 
$37,270,000. School projects recorded in 
December amounted to $34,810,000, this a 
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Mattress plant built at Birmingham, Alabama, by Englander Mattress Company. 





SOUTH'S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 


: er, 1950 
Contracts 


Contracts Contracts 


Twelve 
Months 
1949 





‘ontracts Twelve 
te be Months 
1950 
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PRIVATE BUILDING 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
Auditoriums, Fra ) 
Commercial (Stores, Res 
Fillin Stations, Garages 
MDwelt jal ‘ Apartments, Hotels, 
z' 


$9,669,000 
12,838,000 


80,632,000 
27,249,000 


$9,535,000 
10,898,000 


88,728,000 
455,000 


$120,234,000 
112,510,000 


855,103,000 
126,490,000 


$112,641,000 
90,090,000 


638,692,000 
111,090,000 





$130,388,000 
$51,548,000 


INDUSTRIAL 


PUBLIC BUILDING 
Cit ity arte State, Federal and 
08) 


eee 


$297,270,000 
34,810,000 


$118,616,000 
$147,457,000 


$1,214,337,000 - 
$891,132,000 


$952,513,000 
$641,444,000 


$44,606,000 


$710,244,000 
61,433,000 


$415,559,000 
416,470,000 332,926,000 





$332,080,000 


ENGINEERING 
Dams, ~ Repeat awe 


$39,903,000 


4,866,000 
13,776,000 


$106,039,000 $1,126,714,000  $748,485,000 


$16,830,000 


290,795,000 
20,539,000 


$263,116,000 


109,778,000 
141,540,000 


$160,354,000 


124,784,008 





$58,545,000 
$64,971,000 


ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES ... 


$328,164,000  $514,434,000  $374,116,000 
$126,282,000  $622,535,000  $488,463,000 





$637,532,000 


$826,558,000 $4,369,152,000 $3,205,021,000 





slight increase from the value placed on 
such work in the preceding month. 
Elements in the $130,388,000 private 
building figure were $80,632,000 for resi- 
dential construction, $27,249,000 for office 
building, $12,838,000 for commercial build- 
ing and $9,669,000 for assembly building. 
Residential construction, a rise of 
sixty-six per cent from the value of work 
in the preceding month, represents sixty- 
one per cent of the private building total. 
Increases in other types were: Assembly, 


ten per cent; commercial, seventy-three 
per cent; office, one hundred one per cent. 
Highway and bridge projects increased 
in value in December, when compared 
with the total for the prior month. The 
$64,971,000 showed a twenty-six per cent 
rise. Texas and Florida were at the top 
of the list—the one with an $18,942,000 
total and the other with $17,012,000. An 
eleven million dollar bridge at Jackson- 
ville helped swell the Florida total. 
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» AT SALTVILLE, VA. 


The chunioa plants division of the Blaw-Knox Construction Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is erecting this chlor-alkali project for Mathieson Chemical Corp., at Salt- 
ville, Va. Mathieson also has a $17,000,000 project underway in Kentucky. 





AT ATLANTA, GA. 


The Kraft Foods Co. is planning tu build this large new manufacturing plant 
and sales and distribution branch in the Atlanta area. The plant will be of steel 
and concrete construction and occupy 240,000 square feet of floor space. The 


25 acre site provides for additional expansion of Kraft's facilities in this region 
in the future. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA | 


Construction is reported underway on this 90,000 square foot weaving plant 
for Westover Mills, near Honea Path, S. C. The totally enclosed, air-condi- 
tioned structure will house between four and five hundred looms for the weav- 
ing of synthetic fabrics. Daniel Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., will construct the plant. 
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The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. recently announced that it has awarded a contract 
to construct a fifth Texas plant at Beaumont. Here is another new industry 
_ for the Beaumont territory. Cost of the new plant will be several million. Con- 
_ tract to fabricate and erect has been awarded to Consolidated Western Steel 
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SOUTHERNERS AT WORK 





TCl's Gregg Retires, 
New Officers Named 


Robert Gregg will retire as president 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company effective January 1, 1951, and 
will be succeeded by Arthur V. Wiebel, 
presently vice president in charge of op- 
erations, it was announced today follow- 
ing a meeting of the company’s board of 
directors. 

Also announced by the local steelmak- 
ing subsidiary of United States Steel Cor- 
poration was the election of John Pugs- 
ley, now comptroller, to the newly estab- 
lished position of executive vice presi- 
dent, also effective January 1. 

Succeeding Mr. Wiebel as vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations will be J. M. 
Spearman, who advances from the posi- 
tion of manager of manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Pugsley’s successor as comptroller 
will be Hartwell A. Greene, presently as- 
sistant comptroller. 

Mr. Wiebel, the new top management 
official of TCI, came to the Tennessee 
Company in the fall of 1946 from Pitts- 
burgh, where he was assistant to vice 
president in charge of engineering and 
operations, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of Delaware. On January 1, 1947, he 
became TCI vice president in charge of 
operations. 

Mr. Gregg, in retiring, completes his 
second tenure as president of TCI. He 
first joined the company August 1, 1932, 
as vice president in charge of sales, ad- 
vancing to the presidency October 16, 
1933, and continuing until February 1, 
1935, when he became vice president in 
charge of sales, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Gregg returned to TCI as 
president on January 1, 1938. 

Mr. Wiebel, a native of Cumberland, 


Robert Gregg 
Retiring TCI President 


Md., was graduated from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology with the degree of 
mechanical engineer in 1928. He joined 
United States Steel in 1933 as an estima- 
tor in the engineering department of 
Carnegie -Illinois Steel Corporation’s 
Youngstown, Ohio plant. He occupied 
positions of responsibility in engineering 
and operations in the company’s plants 
in the Pittsburgh district for the next 
seven years, becoming chief engineer for 
the Company’s Pittsburgh district in 
1940. He was promoted to assistant to 
vice president in engineering and opera- 
tions of USS of Delaware on December 
1, 1940. 

Mr. Pugsley, who becomes executive vice 
president of TCI, was born at Gateshead- 
on-Tyne, England. His business career 
was begun in 1924 with the Armstrong 
Cork Co. at Pittsburgh, where he worked 
in various positions until 1929 when he 
joined the USS in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Oil Well Supply Co., at Pitts- 
—— He was promoted to assistant 

omptroller of Oil Well in 1932. He was 

transferred to another subsidiary, Na- 
tional Tube Co., in 1938 as assistant 
comptroller at Pittsburgh. Subsequent- 
ly, on Oct. 1, 1940, he was promoted to 
comptroller, which position he held at 
the time he came to Birmingham in 1942 
to take over the duties of comptroller of 
TCI. 

_|_Mr. Spearman, the new vice president 
in charge of operations, was born and 
reared in Tallapoosa, Ga. Beginning as 
a detailer in the drafting room at Ensley 
Works on August 1, 1912, he has worked 
in various departments of TCI. He be- 
came superintendent of the plate mill at 
Fairfield Steel Works in 1929, and ad- 
vanced to assistant general superinten- 
dent of Fairfield Steel Works in 1934. 
Three years later he was promoted to 
general superintendent. In January of 
1943, he became manager of manu- 


Arthur V. Wiebel 
New TCI President 


facturing operations, the position from 
which he now advances. 

Mr. Greene, the new comptroller, is a 
native of Centerville, Ala. He came to 
TCI in 1943 as supervisor of the tax divi- 
sion of the comptroller’s department. He 
came to TCI from the Woodward Iron 
Co. He was elected assistant comptroller 
of the Tennessee Company on July 1, 
1948, 


Monsanto Names Hochwalt, 
Williams to Executive Committee 


Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt and Felix N. 
Williams have been appointed to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s executive com- 
mittee by the Board of Directors, it was 
announced at St. Louis, Missouri, recently. 

Dr. Hochwalt is a vice-president and a 
member of the Board of Directors. His 
sphere of activity will include the re- 
search, development and patent activities 
of the company. Mr. Williams also is vice- 
president and a member of the Board of 
Directors. His sphere of activity will in- 
clude sales, advertising, foreign and spe- 
cialty products. 

Dr. Hochwalt was elected a member of 
the Board of Directors in March, 1949, He 
served as the first president of the Chem- 
strand Corporation and continues as a 
director of that company. 

Prior to his appointment as company 
sales coordinator in September, 1950, Mr. 
Williams nad served for six years as gen- 
eral manager of the Plastics Division at 
Springfield, Mass. A native of Alabama, 
he was production manager of the Phos- 
phate Division after having supervised the 
design and construction of the Monsanto, 
Tenn., plant and serving as its manager. 


Courts and Co. Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The investment firm of Courts and 
Company with offices in Atlanta and 19 
other cities of the Southeast, observing 
its 25th anniversary, has behind it a rapid 
growth from a small, one-office concern 
to a business that now handles almost a 











John Pugsley 
TCI’s Exec. Vice President 
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billion dollars worth of security and com- 
modity transactions a year. 


The 230 men and women who make up 
the personnel of Courts and Company 
took note of the anniversary in a quiet 
manner. The only celebration was a get- 
together of all employees and their fam- 
ilies on December 9 in Atlanta. 


As pointed out by Richard W. Courts, 
Jr., the firm’s fast growth in the past 25 
years has paralleled the unprecedented 
expansion of industry and economic 
strength in the South, particularly during 
the past decade. 

Courts and Company was founded in 
1925 by Mr. Courts and his father, the late 
Richard W. Courts, Sr., in a small Atlanta 
office. W. F. Broadwell, one of the part- 
ners today, was associated with the firm 
from the beginning. 

Although the young concern’s facilities 
were extremely limited, it had the objec- 
tive of helping to correct a serious eco- 
nomic weakness of the South—the 
comparative lack of local capital for in- 
dustrial development. While furnishing 
needed financial services to Southern in- 
vestors, Courts & Company determined 
also to advance the flow of Southern capi- 
tal into Southern industry. 


After 25 years the firm has participated 
in the financing of more than 3,000 Ameri- 
can corporations, many of them with 
plants in the South. 

From the one Atlanta home office the 
house has multiplied into 19 offices in 
cities of six Southeastern states, a New 
York office, and ‘service facilities in 16 
other cities of this region. The net worth 
of Courts & Company has grown from 
$40,000 in 1925 to $1,500,000 in 1950. 


Lion Oil Names Foringer 
Director of Industrial Relations 


T. M. Martin, president of Lion Oil Com- 
pany of El Dorado, Arkansas, announced 
recently that John W. B. Foringer has be- 
come associated with Lion Oil Company 
as director of industrial relations. Mr. 
Foringer has been placed in charge of all 
matters relating: to personnel and labor 
relations. In this capacity he will serve 
as director and administrator for Lion in 
union negotiations. 

Born in Franklin, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Foringer received his undergraduate edu- 
cation at Valparaiso University and 
Grove City College where he was gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
1928. In conjunction with later work at In- 
diana University Law School, he received 
a Master of Science degree in Banking 
and Finance from Grove City College in 
1929 and a Law Degree from Indiana in 
1931. 

Until 1936 he was engaged in the gen- 
eral practice of law, usually connected 
with oil, in San Antonio, Texas, In 1936 
Mr. Foringer went with Owens-Illinois 
Pacific Coast Company, subsidiary of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, where he 
dealt with labor and personnel problems. 
From 1939 until 1947, he engaged in simi- 
lar work for United States Steel Corpora- 
tion subsidiaries, first with Carnegie- 


John W. B. Foringer 


Illinois Steel Corporation and later with 
the United States Supply Company. From 
1947 until 1949, he served as vice president 
in charge of industrial relations of the 
Kansas City Power f Light Company. 


August Engel Named President 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. 


August Engel, publisher of the Arkan- 
sas Democrat, daily and Sunday news- 
paper published at Little Rock, has re- 
cently been elected president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Mr. Engel was born in Central Texas, be- 
came a bookkeeper on the San Antonio 
Express, then joined a New Orleans news- 
paper briefly and became associated with 
the Democrat, which he now owns. Mr. 
Engel is also a member of the Resources 
and Development Commissicn and its ad- 
vertising chairman. 
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C. C. Pearce Named Director 
S. C. State Ports Authority 


Governor J. Strom Thurmond, a mem- 
ber of the South Carolina State Ports 
Authority, recently appointed C. .C. 
Pearce, Jr., of Greenville, South Carolina, 
to fill the unexpired term of Arthur St. J. 
Simons, of Columbia, who resigned as di- 
rector. The term extends to March, 1956. 

Mr. Pearce has been a South Carolina 
resident since the age of three when his 
family came to Columbia from Georgia in 
1903. After attending the Citadel at 
Charleston and graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1922, he began work- 
ing with the Pearce-Young-Angel Com- 
pany, large wholesale grocery concern, 
advancing to his present position as its 
president. 


Stanley Marcus Named 
Director by Republic National 


Stanley Marcus, internationally-famed 
merchandiser and civic leader and Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas, was elected a director of the Re- 
public National Bank on December 22, it 
was announced today by Fred F. Flor- 
ence, president of Republic National 
Bank. 

A native of Dallas, Stanley Marcus’ 
affiliation with Neiman-Marcus began im- 
mediately following his graduation from 
the Harvard Business School, in 1926. He 
became Secretary, Treasurer, and a 
Director in 1928; Merchandise Manager 
all apparel divisions 1929; Executive 
Vice-President 1935. 

Throughout these years Mr. Marcus’ 
“infallible sense of public relations,” as 
one associate expressed it, helped spread 
the name and fame of the store across 
the country and throughout the world. 

Marcus inaugurated a number of 
“firsts” in the fashion industry. He de- 
veloped the fashion shows, which were 
the first regularly scheduled weekly 
fashion shows ever presented by an 
American store. He also developed the 
Neiman-Marcus Fashion Expositions held 
-each fall at which time leading National 
and International designers are recog- 
nized. He is responsible for a great num- 
ber of fashion originations, using ma- 
terial or inspiration indigenous to the 
Southwest. 


Robinson Elected Chairman 
NLMA Com. on Foreign Trade 


Lee Robinson, Mobile River Sawmill 
Company, Mt. Vernon, Alabama, was 
elected chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Trade of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association at the recent 
annual meeting of the lumber association 
in Houston, Texas. He will head the com- 
mittee which determines the association’s 
policy on foreign trade matters regarding 
lumber. 

Two other newly elected committee 
chairmen are E. B. Tanner, president, 
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Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Oregon, and Leo Bodine, 
vice-president, Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 


pany, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Public Relations Committee. 

Lumbermen reelected for another year 
as chairmen of their respective commit- 
tees are Earl Houston, Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Longview, Washington, chair- 
man, Committee on Building Codes and 
Trade Promotion; Clyde Martin, Weyer- 


chairman, 
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Passenger Car Production 


The Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has predicted that passenger car 
production will reach a record 6,672,700 
units this year. This would be a 30 per 
cent increase over the previous high in 
1949. Truck and bus output in 1950 was 
estimated at 1,343,050 units. That would 
be 18 per cent above 1949, but 2% per 
cent below the 1948 record. The year’s 
total motor vehicle outturn was placed at 
8,015,750 units, or 28 per cent above 1949. 


Business Outlays 


Commerce Department reports that 
business outlays in five-year period, 1946- 
1950, hit a staggering $84,000,000,000. 
Breakdown shows that 44 per cent of this 
total was earmarked for plant extension 
and improvement. Utilities and railroads 
spent about 21 per cent of this total in 
keeping up with growth in nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity. Industry’s ability to 
produce goods and services is now up 
about 45 per cent from pre-war. 


Factory Hirings 


The Nation’s factories continued to 
hire workers at a rapid rate in October, 
according to preliminary figures of the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics released December 8th. The 
accession rate of 53 per 1,000 employed 
was down slightly from the previous 
month, but was still considerably above 
the rates for October, 1948 and 1949. 


Hirings continued to exceed separa- 
tions by a significant margin. The factory 
quit rate declined seasonally to 27 per 
1,000 employed in October from 34 per 
1,000 in September. Layoffs advanced 
slightly, to 8 per 1,000 employed, but still 
made up only a minor proportion of total 
factory separations. 

With industrial activity expanding in 
October, factories producing durable 
goods hired workers at the rate of 60 per 
1,000 employed, slightly less than the 
September rate. The _ transportation 
equipment industry, with defense orders 
on hand or anticipated, stepped up the 
rate of hiring. In the nondurable goods 
division, the pace of hiring slowed down 
more sharply, to 40 per 1,000 employed 
in October from 46 per 1,000 in Septem- 
ber, partly because of seasonal factors. 
Only the rubber products industry of this 
division showed a slight over-the-month 
rise in its accession rate. 


Synthetic Rubber Prices Up 


Mr. W. Elmer Harber, Chairman of the 
Board, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, announced recently that effective 
December 7, 1950, the standard selling 
prices of GR-S and GR-I synthetic rub- 
bers would be increased to 245c¢ per 
pound and 20.75¢ per pound respectively. 

He also announced that concurrent 
with the aforementioned increases there 
would be an increase in the carload 
freight charge to 1c per pound with a 
proportionate increase on less than car- 
load shipments. 

Mr. Harber said that due to the in- 
creased demand for all types of syn- 
thetic rubber, it has been necessary to 
reactivate all of the synthetic rubber 
plants, including those which use alcohol 
as the major raw material in the pro- 
duction of butadiene. He said that as a 
result of having to use higher cost raw 


_materials production costs have risen to 


a point where it is no longer possible to 
function the synthetic rubber program on 
a break even basis without an increase 
in the selling price of synthetic rubber. 


Homebuilding Drops 


Homebuilding dropped sharply in No- 
vember when builders started 85,000 new 
permanent nonfarm dwelling units, 
according to preliminary ‘estimates. 
This was a decline of 18,000 units 
from October, and was 10,500 units un- 
der the number begun in November, 
1949. Although a seasonal decline norm- 
ally occurs at this time, homebuilding 
was practically at a standstill in some 
sections of the country during parts of 
November because of severe storms. Last 
year, when abnormally mild weather pre- 
vailed in most parts of the country, the 
October-November drop in non-farm 
starts was 8 per cent, compared with 18 
per cent this year. 

Telegraphic reports of building permits 
issued in November indicate that new 
housebuilding was most seriously affect- 
ed in northern and eastern States, where 
permit volume was down from October 
by almost 25 per cent. In the far West, 
there was a 15-20 per cent decline, and 
in the southern States, about 10 per cent. 

During the first 11 months of 1950, al- 
most 1,300,000 new dwelling units were 
put under construction, 37 per cent above 
last year’s volume for the same months. 
Public housing included in the January- 
November total amounted to 26,500 units 
in 1950 compared with 35,000 in 1949. 


haeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, 
Washington, chairman, Committee on 
Forest Conservation; S. M. Nickey, Jr., 
Nickey Bros., Inc., Memphis, Tennessee, 
chairman, Committee on Transportation; 
A. S. Boisfontaine, Southern Pine Inspec- 
tion Bureau, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
chairman, Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, and H, F. Jefferson, Nettleton Tim- 
ber Company, Seattle, Washington, chair- 
man, Committee on Products and Re- 
search. 


Management Society Names 


Wm. M. Shepherd of A. P. & L. 


William M. Shepherd, vice-president of 
Arkansas Power and Light Company, was 
recently named chairman of a group to 
organize a Society for Advancement of 
Management in Little Rock. At a meeting 
at the Arkansas Power and Light Com- 
pany offices, about a dozen Little Rock 
manufacturing firms were represented. 
A. Slocum, executive director of the na- 
tional society, outlined purposes and bene- 
fits of the organization. ss 

Committee members to serve with 
Shepherd are F. H. Evans of Redmond 
Motors, Inc.; C. M. Davidson of the Rocket 
Manufacturing Company, and James Wil- 
son of the Ottenheimer Brothers Manu- 
turing Company. 

Mr. Slocum said the purposes of the 
organization are to improve management 
through elimination of waste, better un- 
derstanding between management and 
government, investors and labor, and “a 
means whereby executives, engineers, 
teachers, public officials and others, who 
apply scientific methods to management 
problems may promote a common in- 
terest.” 

Little Rock firms represented were the 
Tuf-Nutt Garment Company, Doc’s Trad- 
ing Post, Berry Dry Goods Company, 
Greater Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce, Arkansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Arkansas Power and Light Com- 
pany, the Rocket Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Ottenheimer firm. 


Spindletop Anniversary Comm. 
Names Advisory Council 


Appointment of a 32-member Petroleum 
Industry Advisory Council to the Spindle- 
top 50th Anniversary Commission was an- 
nounced by John W. Newton, Beaumont, 
Texas, chairman of the commission estab- 
lished by Governor Allan Shivers to 
arrange for the 1951 commemoration of 
the discovery of oil at Spindletop on 
January 10, 1901. 

The general Spindletop 50th Anniver- 
sary program, one of the greatest to ever 
be staged in Texas, will embrace all the 
elements normally marshalled to com- 
memorate an occasion of such historical 
importance, Mr. Newton said. 

During the entire coming year there 
will be programs and observances attract- 
ing national attention. Initial activities 
will reach a climax in ceremonies sched- 
uled for January 10, 1951. 
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Super-heated Steam Replaces 
Compressed Air in New Paint 
Spraying Process 


Steam spraying, a new process devel- 
oped and recently patented by the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware, has been introduced with a 
complete line of equipment, including a 
new spray gun, by the Kellogg Division 
of American Brake Shoe Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

The use of dry, super-heated steam as 
an atomizing medium serves to heat the 
finishing material, making it possible to 
use painting materials of higher viscosity. 
This allows the application of heavier 
coats without sagging or running. The 
difficulties of pinholing and _ popping, 
normally caused by entrapped air, are 
reduced, according to the manufacturer. 

Because of the characteristics of steam, 
finishing material savings have been esti- 
mated by the company to be ten to 
twenty per cent in most applications 
through the reduction of overspray and 
atomization losses. In addition, the 
manufacturer states, savings in solvents 
and thinners are realized through the use 
of finishing materials higher in solids. 

In many cases the material thickness 
per coat can be substantially increased 
by steam application. This, plus fewer 
cleanings of the spray booth because of 
reduced overspray, can, according to 
American Brake Shoe, lead to substantial 
labor savings. 

The steam spray process is now being 
used by large manufacturers and finish- 
ing assembly lines and others are cur- 
rently experimenting with the process. 
The company states that the greatest 
advantages of the new method are real- 
ized in continuous, high volume finishing 
operations. 

The cost of installing the equipment 
needed for the process is said by the 
company to be moderate. A source of 
steam of not less than 100 PSI is required 
and if plant steam is unavailable, it may 
be furnished by a small steam generator. 
Appropriate steam spray guns, sepa- 
rators, strainers, traps and regulators are 
needed, as well as a superheater to dry 
the steam by raising it to the proper 
temperature. 

The S-100 steam spray gun was devel- 
oped by Kellogg to meet the unusual 
requirements of steam spraying. Accord- 
ing to Kellogg, new insulation and radia- 
tion design features dissipate the heat 
caused by the steam in the gun, enabling 
the operator to use the gun continuously 
in comfort with bare hands. Hose sup- 
ports for steam and materials reduce 
the downward torque on the spray head, 
making it more easily balanced and less 
tiring for the operator. 

Other features include a built-in finger 
guard, an adjustable fluid needle, and a 
spray head with one piece, “easy-to- 
clean” steam cap and fluid nozzle. Fur: 





Operator is using steam spray gun and equipment introduced by the Kellogg 
Div. of American Brake Shoe Co., New York, N. Y., to paint a water heater tank. 
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Automatic Door Operator 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio— 
Type of automatic door operator said to 
enable the average home owner to enjoy 
all the advantages of garage doors that 
open or close at the touch of a push- 
button on the dashboard of the car. The 
device, said to fit any Kinnear Rol-Top 
door and many other similar doors, is 
operated by a simple elec: ric-magnetic 
control. A small electric motor raises and 
lowers the door from inside the garage, 
by cable and pulley. A magnetic actuating 
unit placed in the driveway is energized 
by pressing a control button mounted on 
the dashboard of the car, which operates 
through a small magnetic unit usually 
hidden beneath the splash pan in front 
of the car. 

A feature of the device is that it auto- 
matically turns on garage lights as the 
door is opened, and turns them off again 
when the door is closed, according to the 
manufacturer. 


Process Pumps 


Economy Pumps, Inc., Division of Ham- 
ilton-Thomas Corp., Hamilton, Ohio—Im- 
proved line of pumps for process use, 
known as “Type Q” pumps. The line is 
especially designed for use with “Dow- 
therm” hot oil, condensate, propane, bu- 
tane, gasoline, chemical and process liq- 
uors at temperatures up to 800 degrees F. 

Although materials used in their con- 
struction varies for each particular appli- 
cation, “Type Q” pumps have common de- 
sign features .aid to contribute greatly to 
trouble free performance and maximum 
reliability. Among these features are: 
vertically split casing with centerline 

to maintain alignment at all tem- 
ires; an extra deep, water-jacketed 
ing box; a special sleeve construction 


which prevents leakage, and water-jack- 
eted bearing housing for ring lubricated 
ball bearings, double row, heavy-duty 
radial bearings and two matched angular 
contact thrust bearings installed “back 
to back.” 


Punch Press 


Rotex Punch Co., 4726 E. 12th St., Oak- 
land, Calif.—Rotex punch press, with the 
24-inch throat model 18B, designed to 
handle sheet material up to 48 inches 
wide. The rotary turret, a second exclu- 
sive Rotex feature, permits the operator 








Rotex Punch Press 


to locate any one of 18 desired punch sizes 
almost instantly, the company states. The 
turret rotates to the wanted punch size, 
locks in position automatically. 

No time is lost in seiting up—-machines 
are always ready to operate, according 
to the maker. Eighteen punch stations 
can be furnished on the standard Rotex 
punch press turret in 5/64-inch to 2-inch 
sizes and these operate efficiently on card- 
board, fibreboard, plastic or sheet iron 
up to 10-gauge thickness. 
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Testing Machine 


Steel City Testing Machines, Inc., 8843 
Livernois, Detroit 4, Michigan—A ductil- 
ity testing machine said to provide a total 
capacity of a quarter of a million pounds’ 
pressure and incorporating a unique 5- 
inch diameter penetrator. Purpose of the 
unit is to detect surface and sub-surface 
imperfections in deep-drawing steel over 
a comparatively large area. 

The machine is motorized, hydraulically 
operated, and provides separate controls 
for clamping the sample and for regulat- 
ing the penetrating pressure. Penetrating 
pressures can be applied up to 150,000 
pounds while clamping pressures are pro- 
vided up to 100,000 pounds. Equipped with 
a set of three dies for use with different 
gauges of metal, the machine will test 
material up to %-inch in thickness, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers. 


Universal Joint 


Curtis Universal Joint Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass.—“Lo Friction” Universal 
Joint available in single or double joint 
form, 14% inches O.D. or larger, solid or 
bored hubs, round, keyed or splined 
shafts. The joint has been developed pri- 
marily for industrial applications where 
the joint friction heat or Kinetic energy: 
must be dissipated rapidly. 


The secret of the effectiveness of this ~ 


joint is to be found in the friction block 
of the joint, by reducing bearing sur- 
faces and providing for adequate and 
constant lubrication through the use of a 
patented oiler, according to the manu- 
facturer. 


Adjustable Drill Jig 


Mathewson Machine Works, Inc., 2 Han- 
cock St., N. Quincy 71, Mass.—Adjustable 
drill jig used for drilling holes through 
round stock from %-inch to 2-inch, and 
hex stock and cap screws from \%-inch to 
1-inch. The drill can cut layout and drill- 
ing time on small lots to a fraction, the 
maker reports, and at the same time it 
eliminates the costs of special jigs for 
larger quantities. 

Holes for cotter pins, set screws, drive 
pins for bayonet joints, oil holes in tubu- 
lar sections, and wiring holes in cap 
screws are all typical of the operation 
that can be done more economically with 
this jig, according to the manufacturer. 


Mercury Cleaning Units 


Bethlehem Apparatus Co., Hellertown, 
Pa.— Small mercury cleaning units de- 
signed as “little brothers” to the 25-pound 
mercury oxifier and type F filter now in 
use in many industries and laboratories. 
They clean mercury in 5-pound lots for 
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those users who require only small quan- 
tities of the metal. 

The small model works on the same 
principle as the larger model in reclaim- 
ing mercury contaminated by dissolved 
base metals. The oxifier, powered by an 
electric motor, violently agitates the mer- 
cury for from 2 to 4 hours and provides 
maximum air contact with the mercury 
droplets. 


Adjustable Stop Gauge 


Consolidated Machinery & Supply Co., 
Ltd., 2081 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.—Comet adjustable stop gauge de- 
signed to put power cut-off sawing on a 
mass production basis. According to the 
manufacturer, the gauge will materially 
increase the production output of any 
power saw. Several predetermined 
lengths can be set at one time and ex- 
tremely accurate cut-off made as rapidly 
as the saw can be pulled through the 
work. 

All stop blocks have 4 sq. inches of 
gripping surface and can be pre-set at 
any position without using a wrench, the 
maker states. Additional stops can be 
added at any time without disturbing 
other stops already positioned on bar. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing the manufacturer listed above. 


Pallet Loading Machine 


Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Alvey Pallet-Loading machine, said to 
take packages from conveyor lines, stacks 
them automatically in predetermined ar- 
rangement and interlocking layers for a 
study pallet load. 

The machine is almost completely au- 
tomatic. Selection of package arrange- 
ment pattern is accomplished by push 
buttons. Thirty packages per minute can 
be handled by the machine, the company 
states, The capacity is influenced by the 
number of tiers per pallet. Increasing 
the number of tiers per pallet increases 
the capacity handled in packages per 
minute. 


Press Holder 


M. E. Cunningham Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—Periphery press holder, model PPH-10 
holder is custom-made for each job, with 
the radius, size and number of characters 
determined by the piece to be stamped. 

Made with shank size to fit any press, 
this press holder is designed to use reg- 
ular straight sided type, thereby elimi- 
nating the extra expense of the curved 
type normally used for marking curved 
parts. A removable plastic side plate holds 
the type firmly in place. The plastic in 
this piece is pliable and will compensate 
for slight variations in the body type. 


Battery-Operated Tractor 


Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass.— 
Load-Mobile Tractor proving highly effi- 
cient and economical for hauling trailers 
in either single or multiple loads, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Because it is 
the shortest type tractor available, only 
44 inches long, the Marforge Load-Mobile 
is especially adaptable to smaller plants 
where space is at a premium, the maker 
also states. 

The tractor in 


is also useful doing 








Load-Mobile Tractor 


other jobs such as lifting loads by rope 
and tackle and hauling other types of 
equipment. It features 3-way operating 
positions and may be driven in any one 
of the following ways: (1) the operator 
facing away from the load he is hauling; 
(2) the operator facing the load for nar- 
row passages, and (3) riding on the step 
provided for easy access on and off the 
truck. 


Industrial Arc Welder : 


Marquette Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Series of industrial A.C. are welders, avail- 
able in three sizes—200, 300, and 400 ampere 
capacities, and are designed for heavy-duty, 
‘round the clock production welding. 

One of the key construction features of 
the 80 Series welders is the use of Hipersil 
Steel transformer cores, which provide 1/3 
greater flux-carrying capacity, reducing pow- 
er consumption and operating costs, accord- 
ing to the company. 

The company manufactures a complete line 
of arc welding equipment and accessories, 
arc welding electrodes, oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting equipment, gas welding rods, bat- 
tery chargers, and towing equipment. 


Dust Collector 


Aget-Detroit Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.—Self- 
contained Dustkop dust collector, with extra 
large dust storage capacity for those dust 
collecting operations which involve big 
amounts of dust, lint, dirt, chips, shavings, 
ete, 

Known as the model 20B30, the unit uses 
the basic elements of the standard, pre-tested 
model 2030 Dustkop, i.e., a 3 h.p. continuous- 
duty motor direct driving a paddle wheel 
self-clearing fan; a cyclone separator and a 
second stage fibre glass filter with shaker 
which permits the cleaned air to be recircu- 
lated within the working space. 
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Trouble Signaler 


Panalarm Products Co., 7218 No. Clark St., 
Chicago 26, Ill.—Panalarm, a back-lighted 
multiple unit signal said to find application 
as a trouble signal in process industries and 
power plants. The company reports that it 
may be used to detect off-normal operation 
of almost any type of equipment. 

Panalarm back-lighted cabinets may be ob- 
tained with any number of alarm units de- 
pending on the requirements of each indi- 
vidual user. Designation plates for each sig- 
nal are printed or engraved, according to 
customer’s specifications, to identify each 
Process or piece of equipment and the par- 
ticular condition existing when the alarm 
sounds. 


Gravity Feed Oiler 


Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 N. 5th St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis.—Large capacity gravity feed 
oiler available in 10-oz., 1 pint, 1 quart and 
2% quart capacity pyrex glass or Lucite plas- 
tic reservoirs. 

Especially recommended for applications on 
large stationary bearings, machinery; jour- 
nals, conveyor drive chains, etc.; wherever a 
large quantity of oil is required or when it 
is desirable to extend reservoir refilling time 
as long as possible. Rate of feed is obtained 
by regulating a simple needle valve control. 


Dehumidifier 


Walter Haertel Co., Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Junior commercial and industrial Haertel De- 
humidifier ‘‘50.'"" Powered with a 1% h.p. her- 
metically sealed ‘‘Freon’’ condensing unit, 
this new addition to the Haertel line has a 
maximum 24-hour capacity of 50 pounds of 
water removal from the air. 

Due to several basic improvements in de- 
sign, the Dehumidifier will remove one gallon 
of water from the air in storerooms or other 
closed spaces in from four to five hours, under 
average temperature and relative humidity 
conditions, the company states. For as little 
as 10 cents a day for electric power cost, 
paper warehouses, candy store rooms, club 
locker rooms, nut and dried fruit storages, 
as well as damp basements and vaults, can 
be automatically kept dry, sweet-smelling and 
safe, according to the manufacturer. 


Packing Material 


Shelton Mfg. Co., Prog 42-24 Orchard St., 
Long Island City, N. Y.—Packing material 
called Shellcrease said to save time and ma- 
terial. Tools can be packed in smaller master 
cartoons in absolute safety. Less weight 
means less shipping costs, states the company. 
Shellicrease is available in rolls up to 72 
inches wide or in sheets cut to order. 





Shelicrease Corrugated Board 
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Sealing Machine 


Amsco Peete ce. x Inc. at hentne 


48th Ave., Lo 
- le bag iiaithar” res 2 rg 
a boon to manufacturers with modest re- 
nay oes It is a smaller version of the 
vy-duty sealers with the same 
prinelpies of oft og spenanenen control of pres- 
sure 
Heat is Bevo Bacon within close limits by 


“Little Giant” Rotary 


means of an accurate adjustable thermostat, 
assuring uniform heat on light or full load. 
The machine can be fed from left or right 
to suit the feeding operation, -_ simply re- 
vising the direction of the moto 


Steam-Jet Cleaning Unit 


Negaae. "roan Engineering Co., Wersentet 
Mass team-jet cleaning unit to be kn 

as Speedyjet, designed to make avelishio en 
companies who have ample high-pressure 
steam supply the advantages of the speed 
Iectric system of steam-jet cleaning. The 
Speedyjet includes é high-pressure detergent 
dolly with rubber- 10-inch wheels and 
handlebar grips oa easy portability. 

In the speedylectric system of steam-jet 
cleaning, solvent, detergent or paint stripper 
can be applied either alone or mixed with 
steam in any desired rtion, the com- 
pany reports. This results in more rapid 
cleaning and effects substantial economies in 
the use of solvents or detergents since they 
are not diluted by the large volumes of water 
incident to the operation of ordinary or con- 
ventional types of so-called steam cleaners. 


Wetting Agent 


Alconox, Inc., 61-63 Cornelison Ave., Jerse 
— Im roved wetting agent and 
deter ent which is said to be particularly 
in cleaning equipment of the type 
found in industrial research laboratories. 
The maker states that this cleaner, gendind 
as Alconox, ased upon an entirel 
principle of detergent action. It conta np 0 
soap of any kind, yet it will produce abun- 
dant, athe? in water of any de of hard- 
a ithout. forming an insoluble calcium 
m. 
Pi necessity of tedious scrubbing is said 
to have been completely eliminated because 
< the propertion of 


Tica wine Senet 
les 
lar ae ble dad comin Gemtsining g dirt. 
ofl, — residue. It is excellent 
‘or. cleaning tubes, ampules, 
slides an a ather | laboratory equipment. 
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Hydraulic Grinder 


Rivett Lathe & Grinder » Bosto 
—A universal po sy featurin 
draulie grinder, designed to eli 
work set-ups for internal and external grind- 
ing. The img can quickly present either 
sp. indie to t a Big rk. 

The Rivett * 1024 h been constructed to 

rform all tyes of srinaing: internal work 
ncludes small, large and deep-hole gri 
external work includes straig. 
shaft; diameter and shouléer grinding 
feature providing added accuracy and speed 
is the mounting of draw-in collets and ste} 
chu in the lathe type workhea 
and the — ion of a lever closer to reduce 
chucking time. 


Electric Cable Hoist 


Cleveland Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohie — Line of eat, | electric cable 
hoists manufactured in 1- - 2 3 and 
5-ton ca ties, and sol under | the trade 
name of “Bob-Cat.” An outstanding Bob- 
Cat feature, eeaedins to the company, is 
its total enclosure of the motor within the 
cable drum. This greatly reduces over-all 
dimensions and affords substantial “weight 
savings by comparison with hoists that em- 
ploy conventional external type overhanging 
motors, states the company. 

Designed for operation on 220-, 380-, 
or 550-volt, 3-phase, cle current, Bob 
Cats are available with either pendant rope 
— or push-button control on pendant 
ca 





Marking Machine 


Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co., East Hart- 
ford, Conn.—Line of general pur mark- 
ing machines known as the Noblewest 50 
Series, consisting oft three models, all pneu- 
matic, semi-pneumatic and hand-operated. 
The machines are all ideally ones for trade 
marking, numbering, cod = tr and 
serial numbering on metal, wood, plastics 
and other materials. 

These machines all use the Noblewest 
“‘roll-marking’’ process, originally develo 
and perfected by this company for trouble- 
free marking and lifelong impressions on 
flat or round surfaces, which includes pre- 
ane graduating, serial numbering and 
nurling. 


Mercury Switch 


Panalarm Products, Inc., 7212 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 26, Tl _—Mercury ‘safety switch with 
either pushbutton or selector knob, for 
tive safety in hazardous, explosive locat ons. 
The unit consists of a hermetically sealed 
mercury switch mounted on a lever-operated 
armature. To operate the switch the selector 


Panalarm Safety Switch 


knob is turned or the button pushed, which 
inclines the armature, thus actuating the 
mercury switch. 

The switch is designed for vertical panel 

mounting and is a single-pole switch, with 
either double- or single throw action. Push- 
button models feaure a spring action that 
returns the switch to original position when 
finger pressure is released. 
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Wire Brushes 


OQeh 


Co., 5401 Hamilton avs. 





Wellpoint Pump 


Com 


eee era & 
pee N. 


aioe Co., Inc., 
Y.—Wellpoint pump. 

1 =e ays oat big in capacity, fits all 
siane and types of Wellpoint systems and 
has a special ,outlet which may be used in 





Little Giant Pump 


jetting. It is powered by a Wisconsin air- 
cooled V.P. 4 gasoline engine. 

According to the company, the pump will 
give the capacity of many larger pumps, 
with the superior portability which results 
from its smalier size and lighter weight. 
This makes for easier handling on firm 
ground or in sticky, clinging mud or sand, 
since it is mount on two pneumatic tires, 
allowing it to be towed at good speed from 
job to job. 


Multi-Breakers 


Square D Company, 6060 Rivard St., 
Detroit 11, Mich. —Complete line of raintight 
Multi-breakers extending from 1 through 20 
circuits. These devices are Underwriters’ 
approved as raintight (NEFA type 3) for 
outdoor use. The enclosures are formed and 
welded galvannealed steel. Conduit hubs are 
furnished in a variety of sizes in the top, 
and all knockouts in the sides, bottom and 
back are below the lowest electrical part. 
Thus, bottom or side hubs are unnecessary. 

Multi-breakers combined with these new 
enclosures offer many features | pictlape en not 
available for outdoor use. They mye - pees 
with thermal-magnetic operating ne. 
which combines the advantages of both : ther- 
mal and magnetic tripping elements, 


Lighting Equipment 


actomaste Pressed Steel Corp., Fostoria, 

Ohio—Two series of models of localized light- 
ing equipment, for machines, benches, etc. 
One series, known as ‘‘412,”’ incorporates flex- 
ible adjustable tension joints to permit work- 
ers to position lights to suit individual seeing 
requirements. The joints are designed to 
gle + ipa of tension according te 

e nee 

The her series known as ‘'400,"’ utilizes 
strong flexible cubing to gain flexibility. In 
both series of models wiring is totally en- 
closed; protecting it from foreign matter that 
might tend to cause breakdown. Complete 
catalog on localities is available from the 
manufacturer listed above. 


Hysteresis Motor 


Cyclohm Motor Corp. ag of Howard 
Industres, Inc., Rac ne, is. — Fractional 
.P. motor model 2900 now being manufac 
tured as a 2-speed Hysteresis motor for use 
in tape recording applications. 
is also available as Non-Synchronous Capaci- 
tor Motors and Torque Motor with high 

resistance rotors 
Model 2900 is rated 1/100 to 1/15 h.p. It 
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Model 2900 


is now in use powering blowers for elec- 
tronic equipment, advertising displays, tele- 
graph switching equipment, vending ma- 
chines, sabe pullers for automatic code 
equipment, etc. 


Photo-Copier 


F. G. Ludwig Associates, Woodbridge, 
Conn.—Portable photo-copier said to copy 
9%inch by 14-inch legal-size documents and 
curved, tightly bound pages. It makes copies 
in a matter of seconds, wherever items to be 
copied are available, and at a cost of only 
7 cents per page, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

Introduced at the request of lawyers, 
accountants, bankers and business men, the 
legal size ‘‘Contoura’’ will copy any color 
of written, printed or drawn matter up to 
size 9inches by 14-inches. It copies under 
normal artificial room lighting without 
fogging the paper, and saves time, work and 
expense in making exact permanent copies 
of legal size documents, confidential papers 
and book pages, according to the makers. 


Zinc Saving Treatment 


Allied Research amg — * 
Monument St., Baltimore, w-cost 
Iridite treatment for Urakt-on, ~4 finishing of 
zine plate in automatic ge ng meeerty: 
Like all Iridite 

uces a protective Sietaann film on the 
urface of the treated parts. most im- 
portant advantage is the fact that the pro- 
tective film can be produced on zinc-plated 
coatings of less than .0001 inch thickness, 
according to the manufacturer. 

This Iridite is completely flexible in use 
and can be applied from an immersion time 
that vg f vary from 20 seconds up to more 
than a full minute; no bleaching operation 
is required, and no close controls and special 
equipment are needed for an installation, 
reports the makers. 


Air-Filter 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
—Development of a type of air filter for 
forced draft hot air furnaces and air condi- 
tioning systems, making use of a plastic 
material, and found to be far more efficient 
than those currently in use, the company 
states. 

Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice president in 
charge of research and development, de- 
scribes this latest product as a self-charging 
electrostatic air filter which takes useful 
advantage of the dielectric properties of 
polyethylene and other plastic materials. 
While tests have not been completed, Dr. 
Dinsmore indicated that this filter may prove 
satisfactory in removing pollen from the air 
in homes of allergy victims, too. 
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Electrostatic Air Filter 


Cleveland, on (o—Wire brushes used to clean 
grime from factory windows: a new way to 
solve the problem of cleaning dirty windows 


Window Brush 


in factories, foundries and milis. Mounted 
on portable tools operating at 3,450 revolu- 
tions per minute, or more, the wire brushes 
can do a job that cannot be done with soap 
or water, detergents or acids, according to 
the company. 

Brushes, from an Osborn Disc Center Sec- 
tion, 6 inches in diameter with .016 wire fill, 
down to small Osborn Ringlock Sections 142 
inches in diameter, can be used for this 
operation depending on the type of window 
frame. With, very little work, at very low 
cost, windows can now be cleaned of ancient 
grit and grime. 


Emergency Exit Light 


Electric Cord Co., 30 Church St., New York 
i. N. ¥.—Light Warden instant, automatic 
emergency exit light said to assist in the 
safe evacuation of premises should the regu- 
lar source of current fail. Under normal con- 
ditions the unit operates in the same manner 
as any ordinary exit light. If, however, the 
regular go of eating power should fail, 
the exit li will operate instantly and 
automatically 3h Rtke furnished by bat- 
teries within. the unit, the company reports. 

The emergency feature also furnishes a 
owerful downward beam to illuminate the 
oor area. The unit will furnish apores®: 
mately 8 hours of emergency light from a 
71o-volt standard dry battery, according to 
the company. 


Oil Hydraulic Press 


Denison Engineerin Columbus, Ohio 
—50-ton Multipress o (a press said 
to offer fast rtion with high tonnage pres- 
sures under accurate, regulative control. 
Speed and contro! features in this floor model 
are said to be available for the first time in 
a press of this tonnage. its precision adjust- 

ments for multiple ram action give unusual 
flexibility for applications in many varied 
industries 

It is inted out by the manufacturer that 
the adjustable characteristics of this high- 
tonnage, high-speed. oil-hydraulic press 
mit unskilled operators to turn out pr ~ 
tion quality parts at full speed. 


Rust Preventive 


Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New York 20, N. ¥. 
—Saf-pHilm rust preventive, a dark-colored, 
portend type, organic metal preservative, 

pecially developed for the ——— of 
highly finished surfaces, parts ani co oo 
rior to storage or shi ment. It fast 
bry ing rust preventive which forms a colored, 
yet transparent film, within 15 minutes, the 
manufacturer states. 

It is noted for forming a tough, elastic 

polar film with the ability to resist acids 
and alkalies, abrasion and ease of applica- 

tion. 
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Big enough for the job 


We live in a big country and it takes 
a big telephone system to give good service 
to millions of people. 


The Bell System is equipped to handle 
today’s more important job because it has 
never stopped growing. It has kept right 
on building to make service better and 
provide more of it. 


Tiraes like these emphasize the bene- 


fits of such growth and the value of a 
strong, healthy telephone company to 
serve the Nation’s needs. 


The Bell System aims to be big in more 
than size. 


It aims to be big in the conduct of the 
business —in its plans for the future —in 
doing its full part in helping to keep 
America secure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Marshall Directs Military 
To Spread Contracts 


The Secretary of Defense, General 
Marshall, has called upon the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to spread contracts 
across industry as widely as possible in 
order to broaden the scope of the military 
procurement program, to obtain urgent- 
ly needed goods faster, and to take up the 
slack in industries now facing cutbacks 
because of materials shortages. 

The directive to the military depart- 
ments, which was based upon recom- 
mendations of the Department of Defense 
Munitions Board, also is designed to 
afford greater security by bringing a 
greater number of firms into military 
production, and to insure that the build- 
up of procurement will follow mobiliza- 
tion programs which have been developed 
by the Munitions Board, the military de- 
partments, and industry. 

The declaration of a National Emer- 
gency by the President now permits the 
Secretaries of the military departments 
to authorize the negotiation of purchases 
and contracts, as provided for in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 

General Marshall said that the depart- 
ments already have been instructed to 
Speed up procurement actions in connec- 
tion with the 2d Supplemental 1951 Funds 
request so far as can be done in advance 
of its approval by Congress. In this ac- 
celeration of procurement, he stated, it is 
essential that contracts be spread across 
industry in order to broaden the industrial 
base of the procurement program. 

Broadening the base will require wider 
use of negotiation. Formal advertising 
will continue to be used when appropriate, 
but not when it will interfere with the 
acceleration of procurement, or the 
spread of contracts. 

In his directive, General Marshall set 
down ten major points to which the mili- 
tary departments should pay particular 
attention, as follows: 


1. The greatest possible integration of 
current procurement contracts with the 
industrial mobilization program and the 
accepted schedules of production. (More 
than 10,000 plants now have these sched- 
ules, developed by agreement between 
plant management and the military serv- 
ices under the Production Allocation Pro- 
gram directed by the Department of De- 
fense Munitions Board. Schedules with 
several thousand other plants are in the 
process of completion.) 

2. The equitable distribution of procure- 
ment contracts among a number of com- 
petent suppliers. The concentration of 
contracts with a few leader suppliers is 
to be avoided unless the necessity there- 
for is clear. 

3. The utilization of existing oyen indus- 
trial capacity to the maximum. Expan- 
sion of facilities should not be authorized 
when open capacity can be found. When- 
ever time permits, and in order to broaden 
the mobilization base, additional contrac- 
tors should be utilized in lieu of multi- 
shift or overtime operation. 
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4, The fullest possible use of small busi- 
ness concerns. 

5. Utilization in negotiation of competi- 
tion and multiple awards, whenever pos- 
sible. 

6. The aggressive encouragement or re- 
quirement of subcontracting by prime 
contractors. 

7. Provision of maximum incentive to 
the producer for the reduction of his 
costs, 

8. Placement of contracts with a view 
to economies in the use of transportation 
facilities. 


9. The availability of manpower in dis- 


tressed employment areas or in areas of 
manpower shortages. 

10. The reservation of special skills and 
abilities for the more difficult production 
tasks. 

Departmental procurement procedures 
and practices should be modified to the 
extent necessary to conform to these 
principles, General Marshall said. He also 
pointed out that particular attention 
should be paid to the caliber of personnel 
engaged in the negotiation of contracts. 


Brown-Forman Announces 
Military Leave Program 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, has announced a 
military leave program for its employees, 
including continuing participation in any 
Christmas bonuses and certain portions 
of the company’s employee-welfare pro- 
gram. 

The six-point program was outlined in 
a letter to all employees. The program 
includes: 

1. The company will continue to con- 
tribute to the pension fund for each em- 
ployee who retains reinstatement rights 
under the current provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. Additionally, the com- 
pany will pay the employee’s contribu- 
tion for life insurance under the pension 


‘plan while he is in service with provisions 


for repayment when he returns to work. 

2. Military duty will be included in the 
three years’ service required for eligibil- 
ity in the pension program. If this date 
of eligibility occurs while the employee 
is on military leave, he may enroll im- 
mediately in the pension plan upon his 
return to company service. The company 
will then make retroactive payments to 
the pension fund so that the computation 
of the employee's retirement pension will 
date from his eligibility day. 

3. The company will continue to pay the 
full premium on group life insurance for 
employees in military service. 

4. The company will pay the em- 
ployee’s usual contribution for coverage 
of his dependents for Surgical Expense 
and Hospital Expense benefits while the 
employee is on military leave. 

5. The 30-day waiting period on em- 
ployee Accident and Sickness Weekly 
Benefits, Medical Expense Benefits, Ac- 
cidental .Death and Dismemberment In- 
surance, Surgical Expenses and Hospitali- 
zation Benefits will be waived so that the 
employee can be reinstated immediately 
on his return to active work with the 
company. 
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6. Employees on military leave will 
participate in any Christmas Bonus 
granted to all employees as though they 
were still in active employment. Brown- 
Forman employees have received Christ- 
mas bonuses for the last ten years. 


Republic National of Dallas 
Announces Capital Increase 


Plans to increase the capital and sur- 
plus of the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas to $32,500,000 were announced by 
Fred F. Florence following a_ special 
meeting of the Board of Directors. The 
proposed new capital and surplus will 
rank 24th among the banks in the coun- 
try, with only nine cities having banks 
with larger capital and surplus. 

A special meeting of stockholders was 
held December 23 for the purpose of vot- 
ing on the proposed increase, which calls 
for the issuance of 125,000 shares of addi- 
tional stock to be offered ratably to stock- 
holders at $40 per share. The proceeds, 
amounting to $5,000,000, will be equally 
divided between capital and surplus, in- 
creasing capital from $13,500,000 to $16,- 
000,000 and surplus from $14,000,000 to 
$16,500,000. The plan received unanimous 
stockholders approval. 

At the present time there are 675,000 
shares of stock outstanding. The proposal 
provides the right for each stockholder to 
subscribe for one share of new stock for 
each five and four-tenth shares stock 
owned. Warrants representing rights to 
stockholders will be issued immediately 
following approval by stockholders. 


DuPont To Make Fiber V 
In New Kinston, N. C. Plant 


A decision to use the DuPont Com- 
pany’s 635-acre tract on the Neuse River, 
near Kinston, N. C., for the manufacture 
of a new synthetic textile fiber known 
tentatively as Fiber V, instead of nylon, 
has been announced. The tract was pur- 
chased in September. 

The DuPont Company said that the 
change in plans was dictated by several 
factors. First, extensive market studies 
have led to the conclusion that Fiber V 
should be put in commercial production 
as soon as possible. Second, it was de- 
cided that the additional nylon yarn 
capacity, planned originally for the 
Kinston project, can best be provided, 
under the present construction materials 
situation, through technological improve- 
ments in production facilities and ex- 
pansion at existing nylon yarn plants at 
Seaford, Del., Martinsville, Va. and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Design of the plant for Fiber V is under 
way and construction is expected to start 
sometime next year. Technically, the 
material is a condensation polymer ob- 
tained from ethylene glycol and tere- 
phthalic acid. It is not chemically re- 
lated to nylon. 

Quantities of both continuous filament 
yarn and staple required for develop- 
ment work are being made in an experi- 
mental operation at the Seaford, Del., 
plant. 














Why the sea is salty 


In Norse mythology, a poor man got a magic 
mil] from the elves. With it he could grind whatever 
he wanted--food, clothing, furniture, and best of all, 
gold. Of course, the poor peasant’s lot changed from 
poverty to riches. 

An envious brother borrowed the mill. He com- 
manded it to “grind herrings and broth and grind 
them good and fast.” But having taken the mill in 
such haste, he didn’t know the magic words to shut 
it off. He was almost drowned in broth when the 
brother came to the rescue. 


Finally, the magic mill was stolen by a salt dealer, 


who put it on his ship. Safely at sea, the skipper 
demanded, “Grind salt and grind it good and fast.” 
Alas, he hadn't learned the control words either. 
The mill ground salt endlessly, filling all his kegs 


and his hold, covering the decks and at last sinking | 
the ship. There at the bottom of the sea, so people 
say, the magic mill still grinds--and that’s why the 
sea is salty. 

From time immemorial, men have dreamed about 
magic mills and schemes to bring abundance and 
riches. Here in America, today, there are plans that 
are flooding us with superabundance of certain com- 
modities. But what about the magic words to shut 
off the mill? 

Isn't it time we see the truth in this ancient Norse 
myth, that “too much” is just as foolish as “too little?” 
We may well remember this first law of economics: 
In a free market, supply can adjust itself to demand-- 
whether it be potatoes or steel-- without sinking the 
ship. Here is a must job for all thinking Americans. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


General Offices Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS - SHEETS PLATES. 
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A panoramic view of the big coal preparation plant at the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 

Railway Company’s Concord Coal Mine, where coal is washed, crushed and 

separated from extraneous matter before being transported to the company’s 
by-product coke plant. 


T.C.I's Concord Mine 


is World's most modern 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co., in late November, spread the wel- 
come mat at its newly-completed coal 
preparation plant at Concord for several 
hundred local and state coal mine opera- 
tors, businessmen, industrialists and civic 
leaders who viewed the processes by 
which coal from the company’s big Con- 
cord mine is prepared for use in making 
iron. 


The plant, housed principally in an 
eight-story, factory-type building adja- 
cent to the mouth of the mine, is com- 
prised of tons of equipment for crushing, 
blending and sizing the coal and separat- 
ing it from rock as fast as it is delivered 
to the surface. Designed and constructed 
by TCI engineers to meet the particular 
requirements at Concord, it is considered 
unique in the United States and has been 
the subject of study by coal mining ex- 
perts from ail over the nation. 


Beginning at 2 p. m., officials of the 
Coal Mines Division conducted the visi- 
tors through the plant in small groups, 
explaining each step of fuel treatment, 
from reception of raw coal at the upper 
end of the slope conveyor belt to the load- 
ing of the finished product for shipment 
to the coke plant. Each guest was given 
an illustrated booklet carrying a detailed 
explanation of each operation. 


The Concord mine is one of the most 
modernly equipped in the world. When 
full production is reached, it is expected 
to be Dy far the greatest producer in 
Alabama. Practically all phases of min- 
ing and removal of the fuel are com- 
pletely mechanical, all cutting, loading 
and hauling being performed by electri- 
cally operated machines. An unusual fea- 
ture of the mine is the method of trans- 
porting coal to the surface. For bringing 


the fuel from the underground crushing 
and screening plant, a conveyor belt 
nearly a mile in overall length is em- 
s6-$03 At the time of its installation, it 
ad the greatest vertical lift of any con- 
veyor belt in the world, rising more than 
700 feet from the central dump under- 
ground to the preparation plant. Pulled 
by electric motors with a total of 900 
horsepower, it travels at 6% miles an 
hour, and is capable of delivering 1,000 
tons per hour. 

The American Coal Seam, which the 
Concord mine taps, contains a high per- 
centage of rock, and since mechanical 
mining removes all rock along with the 
coal, it has been necessary to develop a 
highly involved system for the separa- 
tion of the coal from the extraneous 
material. The plant at present processes 
approximately 9,000 tons of run-of-mine 


coal per day, and is capable of handling 
a much larger load. 

Coal from the mine, already partially 
crushed and with some of the larger 
pieces of rock removed at the under- 
ground station, is discharged from the 
slope conveyor over screens for further 
sizing and separatioon, and into one of 
two revolving breakers, 14 feet long and 
nine feet high. Inside these breakers, 
which resemble huge barrels, are steel 
balls which beat against the coal as the 
breakers revolve, pounding it to granules 
and nut-sized lumps, which pass through 
screens and onto conveyors for further 
treatment. The larger pieces of rock, not 
so easily broken, are removed and hauled 
away. The coal, still containing a high 
percentage of crushed rock, is stored in 
blending bins from which it is removed 
as needed. From the bins, it moves to the 
top of the preparation building, where it 
is again divided: according to size, all 
pieces larger than one-fourth inch in di- 
ameter being fed to one cleaning system, 
while the smaller material passes to a 
second. 

To separate the larger coal from the ex- 
traneous material, advantage is taken of 
the fact that coal is lighter than rock. 
Coal and rock together are fed into a 
cone which contains a mixture of sand 
and water in constant rotation. The coal 
being lighter than the sand and water, 
moves around the top of the cone and 
flows off over a screen where the water 
is drained away. The rock, which is 
heavier, sinks to the bottom of the cone 
and is automatically released when a suffi- 
cient volume has been accumulated. 

A more extensive system has been de- 
signed to separate the smaller coal and 
rock at Concord. The material which is 
smaller than a quarter of an inch is mixed 
with water and is fed to vibrating table 
washers, so tilted that the water, bearing _ 
coal and rock, flows down over them and 
fuel and refuse are separated from each| 
other and directed to troughs arranged 
along one side and one end. 

Elaborate provision has been made to 
impound and clarify circulating water for 
re-use. 

(This story is reprinted from “Alabama 
Today & Tomorrow,” courtesy Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce.) 


Portion of the mile-long conveyor belt which moves the coal from the central 
dump in the mine up more than 700 feet to the surface. 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 


HERE Today — THERE Tomorrow! 


That's an example of the portability of ALLIED 
STEEL BUILDINGS. Built sturdily, to resist the ele- 
ments . . . but flexible, to meet your changing re- 
quirements. As the need changes, so can your 
ALLIED STEEL BUILDINGS. Their custom built con- 
struction of standard sections permits redesigning 
easily, and at small cost. This “Add-ability” is your 
dividend for the future. Get the facts and advan- 
tages today. 


Write for catalog 
i 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

















“Well begun, is half done!” 
CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES 


MANUFACTURERS DIRECTORY 


A Complete Listing of Manufacturers in 


MARYLAND .. . DELAWARE .. . VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA .. . DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Case Bound ... Gold Stamped . . . 566 Pages 


ALPHABETICAL SECTION... 

Over 10,000 Listings—25,000 Executives Showing 
Products—Location—Employment Figures. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION... 

Giving 11,000 Firm Locations by States—Cities 
and Towns. 

PRODUCTS SECTION... 

With 17,000 Listings—1500 Products. 

BRAND NAME SECTION ... 


2500 Trade Names—to help locate product known 
by Trade Name only. 





The only workable volume of its kind in 
this important section of the United States. 


with Your Product! 
T. K. SANDERSON ORGANIZATION SAS x 
200 East 25th Street Baltimore 18, Md. rmiZd OM INION 

REVISED ANNUALLY ‘Box Con yrany, Dp os 
Directory Cost © 1951 Edition © Thirty Dollars — Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Don't Overlook the Value 
of a Local Ad Agency 


Much has been said throughout the 
business world on the matter of advertis- 
ing agencies and their proximity to the 
client. Much of it has started with the 
idea of being a large enough concern to 
warrant procuring the services of one of 
the “big” agencies usually located in the 
larger Northern cities. 

Many companies that have sizable 
budgets and are sound, repeating ac- 
counts somehow feel that the best results 
can only be obtained from the “top” ad- 
vertising agencies in the nation. They pay 
for the agency’s services dearly in two 
ways; first, by large fees for highly paid 
account executives, and second, through 
the loss of efficiency by being too remote, 
physically, from the source of help and 
information. For routine matters distance 
is no factor, but for the immediate need 
of advice, which often occurs, telephone 
wires hum and possibly a dozen or so 
telegrams are sent before the need is met. 
On the other end, for instance, when the 
account executive needs action photo- 
gravis for some publicity releases, he dic- 
tates a two-page letter and then crosses 
his fingers hoping the company’s photog- 
rapher understands exactly what type of 
pictures he has in mind. 

Plenty of first-class advertising agen- 
cies have watched desirable accounts go 
right out the window because their pres- 
entation, no matter how excellent it 
might have been, could not compete with 
the glamour offered by an agency from 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
or some other large city. 

Of course, many of the larger firms in 
| the South maintain their offices in New 
York, Chicago, or St. Louis, and for these 
firms it is perfectly logical that their ad- 
vertising be handled by an agency in the 


city where their home offices are located. 
This is especially true of the textile indus- 
try, located in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
while the principal offices are in one of 
the larger cities of the North. But why 
should a leading airline, a famous soft 
drink concern and an outstanding furni- 
ture manufacturer, who all have their 
complete administrative, sales and pro- 
duction forces located in the South, go 
elsewhere for an advertising agency? Is 
the copy better? Are the account execu- 
tives more capable than men several 
agencies in the vicinity could offer? If 
you would think so how do you KNOW? 
If the personnel that have much to do 
with the success of the company are ac- 
quired locally, then why should not as 
much trust be placed in local advertising 
experts? 

Perhaps the “foreign” agency is like the 
out-of-town girl that used to visit the 
local neighborhood each summer. The 
local boys would go to all lengths to make 
an impression, which usually meant leav- 
ing the local belles high and dry. There 
seemed to be some certain aloofness and 
mysteriousness that made the local girls, 
who were seen every day, look plain in 
comparison. When it came right down to 
cases, the local girl deservingly got the 
final nod. 

What is the reason? Is there some fu- 
tile sense of insecurity and inferiority that 
originated some time in the past which 
would make a.sound firm take such ac- 
tion? Going along on this assumption it 
is not too hard to point out the unsound 
economies in such an advertising pro- 
gram. 

Many agencies establish branch offices 
in the localities where the account war- 
rants it. But usually these branches are 





New officers of the Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association elected at 

their meeting held at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. Left to right: L. B. White- 

house, Jr., secretary-treasurer; James M. Berry, national director; C. L. Wyrick, 
president; and Jack T. Holt, vice president. 


not manned by top personnel, art work 
and much of the copy are delayed because 
they must make their journey back to the 
home office for make-up, approval and the 
like. 

Any firm’s advertising manager should 
know his office has a certain amount of 
“rush” work to do at different intervals 
no matter how well a campaign is 
planned in advance. He knows the board 
of directors, the sales manager, and other 
officials sometimes decide overnight they 
“want the advertising agency man in on 
tomorrow’s meeting.” Unless the advertis- 
ing agency—and we mean all the agency’s 
component parts--are located in prox- 
imity to the firm, then handling the ac- 
count properly is greatly hindered. 

Any firm will sit up and take notice when 
it realizes it saves on expenses and gets 
more advertising service for its money 
with a local agency. Unfortunately, too 
many accounts don’t give their agencies the 
rating they should receive in an over-all 
organization plan. When a firm realizes the 
vital role its advertising agency—and its 
advertising campaign—plays in ultimate 
success, then that firm will evaluate what 
it is getting in the way of service and re- 
sults. Chances are that the firm will start 
looking around its own backyard for a 
wide awake, aggressive advertising 
agency. 

A popular fear that should be lost and 
forgotten is the fear that small agency 
account executives have about the com- 
petition of the large, “big city” advertis- 
ing agencies. Mention, for instance, a New 
York agency and in many cases a small 
agency account executive will despair and 
that is all there is to that. One obvious 
fact is that any agency or account execu- 
tive for an agency, no matter how small, . 
who is reluctant to pit himself with the 
larger agency for an account may never 
expect to get that “big account,” for with 
such a negative attitude the proximity 
advantage would be nullified by an in- 
feriority complex. 

If a sort of Renaissance could be 
initiated within the small agency and the 
firm with the out-of-town agency, a good 
business practice of both the agency and 
the account looking first for talent and 
business in their own locality might be 
instituted, and the gap that now exists 
between the two might easily be erased 
by an increase in sales and a reputation 
for doing good advertising at a noticeable 
saving in the advertising budget. 

It is time reputable businessmen with 
the ability to realize the power of the 
dollar realized the power of their adver- 
tising dollar in increasing sales and lower- 
ing prices through lower unit costs ob- 
tained only by more productive efforts. It 
is also time the local advertising agencies 
began selling those desirable accounts on 
the fact that they possess the talent and 
know-how that makes for good advertis- 
ing and the fact that an out-of-town 
agency is now retained is just that much 
more incentive to get that account. 
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We'll build it... you run it! 




















EXPORTERS -- IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


Resources ever $170,000,000.00 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 
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Less Initial 
Investment for 
a Mississippi 
Operation 


Mississippi offers proof that your dollar will 
go further for an industrial operation in “Amer- 
ica’s Number One State of Opportunity.” The 
proof of this is the fact that no initial investment 
for plant sites and buildings is necessary for de- 
sirable industries under the state’s exclusive 
BAWI plan. 


This plan authorizes political subdivisions to 
vote bonds to purchase sites and erect buildings 
for new and expanding industries. Many incom- 
ing new industries, large and small, are finding 
that this initial savings in plant cost releases more 
of their dollars for equipment and operation. 


No matter what you manufacture you will find 
that under BAWI you can operate in a tax-free 
building successfully with less investment. 


In addition to the financial benefits, you can 
also count on ready assistance with your prob- 
lems from the Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
composed of non-paid business, government and 
professional men. This board is anxious to: help 
you make your industrial venture a success 
in Mississippi. For more specific details on 
Mississippi's industrial growth, write for “Inside 
Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information A: to How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can 
Provide a Building and Plant Site for Your Industry... 
Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND <li INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
State Office Building Jackson, Mississippi 











New Seaboard Freight Office 
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Attractive Howells, Atlanta, Ga., freight office of Seaboard Air Line RR Co. The 
floors and stairway contain embedded pipe to form a radiant heating system. 





Greenville Mill Pays in Silver 
To Show Effect of Payroll 


Silver dollars flowed through the nor- 
mal channels of business in Greenville, 
S. C. (population 57,932), when 2,200 em- 
ployees of Judson Mills were paid in the 
shiny coins in a special promotion. 

The special weekly payroll distributed 
more than $125,000 through the 16 special 
pay stations throughout one of Green- 
ville’s largest textile plants, in a plan to 
dynamically demonstrate the effects of 
textile payrolls on Greenville’s economy. 

Special arrangements were made with 
the Federal Reserve Board to have more 
than 7,500 pounds of the silver dollars 
shipped from the U. S. Government Mint 
in Philadelphia. 

Special radio and newspaper advertis- 
ing pointed to the event, while merchants 
over the city seized the opportunity to tie 
in normal advertising with the “Judson 
Silver Dollar Day.” Several stores ran 
“specials” at reduced prices when pur- 
chased in silver dollars. 


Alan B. Sibley, vice-president of Judson 
ep considered “Operation Silver Dol- 
ar” quite a success. 

The general public was informed of the 
importance of textile payrolls through 
radio advertising. It was pointed out that 
Greenville, leading the 46 counties in 
South Carolina in manufacturing pay- 
rolls, depended on textiles for 93 per cent 
of the $52,544,093 annual payroll. Judson 
Mills account for approximately one- 
éighth of the textile payroll for the 
county, 


Tennessee Division of Geology 
Releases Geologic Map 


The Tennessee Division of Geology an- 
nounces the release of a preliminary edi- 
tion of the major portion of its “Geologic 
Map of Central Tennessee,” prepared from 
reconnaissance mapping by Professor C. W. 
Wilson, Jr., of the Department of Geology, 
Vanderbilt University, and from previous 
publications. 
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New Industry Invests Over 
Hundred Million in N.C. 


Thirty-one new manufacturing indus- 
tries selected North Carolina sites for 
plant investments of $104,000,000 in 1950, 
Paul Kelly, head of the Division of Com- 
merce and Industry of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, 
revealed in a survey of the State’s rapid 
increase in industrial capacity during the 
year. 

Kelly estimated that the new industries 
would employ 9,715 workers and have 
annual payrolls totaling $24,739,000. No 
additions or improvements to existing 
plants, nor new building by public utili- 
ties are included in these figures. 

Textile establishments predominate, 
but with diversification in this field 
among cotton, synthetics and woolen divi- 
sions. Other new industries locating in 
North Carolina range from electronics to 
furniture. 

Principal new industries for the State, 
which already leads the nation in the 
production of textiles, tobacco and 
wooden furniture, with announced or 
estimated value, include: 

Frank Ix & Sons, Burlington, $1,000,- 
000 weaving plant; Riegel Paper Co., 
Acme, $13,500,000 pulp plant; J. P. Ste 
vens & Co., Inc., Wallace, $2,000,000 
fabrics plant; Western Electric Co., 
Greensboro, $1,500,000 electronic equip- 
ment plant; Burlington Mills Corp., Lil- 
lington, $5,000,000 textile plant; Belding 
Hemingway, Inc., Hendersonville, nylon 
and orlon thread, $2,000,000; Robbins 
Mills, Inc., Raeford, textile plant esti- 
mated at more than $10,000,000. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Kinston, 
$24,000,000 plant for manufacture of 
“Fibre V”; Deering Milliken Co., Colum- 
bus, $2,000,000 woolen plant; Copland- 
Fowler Industries, Inc., Hopedale, $1,500,- 
000 lingerie; Empire Manufacturing Co.,~ 
Statesville, $1,500,000 textile plant; 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co., Charlotte,’ 
$600,000 furniture plant; Mexican Petro- 
leum Corp., Wilmington, $3,500,000 oil re- 
finery; Woonsocket Falls Mills, Wilming- 
ton, $3,500,000 textile plant. 

Sandhurst Mills, Inc., Rockingham, 
$500,000 hosiery; Wm. Crabb & Co., Swan- 
nanoa, $350,000 textile pins; American 
Houses, Inc., Lumberton, $71,000 houses; 
Henry Vann Industries. Clinton, $250,000 
tobacco curers; Olin Industries, Inc., Pis- 
gah Forest, $20,000,000 cellophane plant; 
Bertie Peanut Co., Aulander, $200,000 pea- 
nut plant; Engineered Plastics, Inc., Gib- 
sonville, $100,000 bobbins; Southeastern 
Concrete Products Co., Swannanoa, $150,- 
000 pipe plant. 

Lancaster Looms, Inc., Boiling Springs, 
$125,000 textile plant; Tyner Southern 
Corp., Greensboro, $100,000 resins; Wyan- 
dotte Worsted Co., Lakeview, $4,500,000 
woolen plant; Cargill, Inc., Wilson, $750,- 
000 granary; Duplan Corporation, Burns- 
ville, $3,000,000 nylon-rayon plant; Fred- 
erick Tailoring Co., New Bern, $75,000 
men’s clothing plant; Ready-To-Bake 
Foods, Inc., Charlotte, $200,000 bakery; 
Sea Food Cannery, Wilmington, $100,000 
Seafood canning plant; and Greenville 
Mills, Inc., Greenville, $350,000 plant. 
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Port of New Orleans Releases 
Export, Import Figures 


The port of New Orleans experienced 
large rises in imports of sugar, molasses, 
bananas, and copra and in exports of 
farm machinery during the first half of 
1950. 


This was revealed by figures released 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The statistics also showed losses in im- 
ports of coffee and the vegetable fiber 
group—jute, hemp, and sisal. There were 
drops in exports of flour and brick and 
tile. 

New Orleans has long been the nation’s 
first port in importing sugar, and insured 
its position in the first six months of 1950 
by gaining ten per cent over the same 
period of 1949. Sugar imports rose from 
495,582 tons to 542,198, a gain of 46,616 
tons for the period. 


New Orleans nearly doubled its trade 
in molasses, another cargo in which it 
has led the U. S. for a number of years. 
Molasses imports rose from 257,037 tons 
in January-July, 1949 to 503,942 tons for 
the same months in 1950, a rise of 95 per 
cent. This was a tonnage increase of 
246,905 tons. Molasses is the raw ma- 
terial for the nation’s vital industrial 
alcohol distilleries. 


In banana imports, New Orleans 
showed a gain of 61,718 tons. This was a 
48 per cent increase from 128,780 tons in 
early 1949 to 190,498 tons for early 1950. 
New Orleans fluctuates between first and 
second place among U. S. ports in the 
importing of bananas. 

There was a 31 per cent rise in copra 
imports at New Orleans, from 22,165 tons 
to 29,046 tons. Copra is the source of 
coconut oil, and New Orleans ranks 
third among U. S. ports in importing it. 


In' exports, New Orleans had a six per 
cent rise in farm machinery, a commodity 
in which it stands second in the nation. 
The increase was from 34,986 tons to 37,- 
144 tons. Most of this goes to Latin 
American countries. 

Coffee, the principal import of New 
Orleans, dipped 12 per cent during the 
first half of 1950, from 139,545 tons to 
122,561 tons. This was a drop of 16,984 
tons and reflected a nationwide decrease. 


New Orleans still holds second place in” 


the country in coffee imports. 

In jute, hemp, and sisal tonnage fell 
from 38,434 tons to 37,267, a decline of 
three per cent. In these commodities, 
New Orleans is also second in the nation. 

Flour, an export in which New Orleans 
leads the U. S., suffered a 48 per cent 
loss. The drop was 118,967 tons, from 
247,272 tons in the first six months of 
1949 to 128,305 for the same period in 
1950. This did not cost New Orleans its 
first rank in the commodity, however, 
since there was a nationwide decline in 
flour exporting. 

New Orleans ranks as second port of 
the U. S. in exports of brick and tile, and 
held that position despite a drop in early 
1950. Shipments fell from 18,802 tons in 
he ee eS 
4 percent drop, 
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Attending Southern States Equip. a Mth ae 
Thomas E. Curtis, J. F. P Olan Richardson, J. 


celebration, L. to B.: 
. M. Oliver and Thomas A 
Burdeshaw. 








POWER 
PACES PROGRESS 
IN THE SOUTH 























Electric power—pacemaker for progress—is both plentiful and reasonably price 
in the southeastern area served by the four associated power companies of Th 
Southern Company system. 

Dramatic proof of this is offered by the following comparison of rates an 
consumption with the national average over a recent 12-month period: 


Price Per Capita 
per KWH Consumption 

Area Served By The 
Southern Company System 


2184 KWH 
National Average 


1780 KWH 


Thus the residents of this bustling, prospering section use 23% more electric 
power per person than the national average, while paying 22% less! 

By coordinating their power-producing sources and distribution facilities, the 
four operating companies of The Southern Company system supply adequate, 
inexpensive electric power for the homes, factories, farms and businesses of the 
modern, progressive Southland. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


GULF POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Pensacola, Florida 


er POWER COMPANY 
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Atlanta, Georgia 6 
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This streamlined locomotive, a modern giant of the rails, is powered by bitumi- 

nous coal. It is one of a fleet of 14 passenger engines operating on the Norfolk 

and Western Railway, which has coal-fueled motive power in all passenger, 

freight, and yard service. It is significant that its 100 per cent adherence to 

coal locomotives is not from sentiment, or blind opposition to diesels; it is because 

the railroad finds them the equal or the superior of diesels in performance and 
economy, according to the N. & W. 


U. S. Pipe & Foundry Elects 
Lorenzo Semple, V-Pres. & Treas. 


The election of Lorenzo Semple as vice 
president and treasurer, and John W. 
Brennan as secretary has been an- 
nounced by the United States Pipe and 


Foundry Company of Burlington, New 
Jersey. 

[Semple was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1921 and re- 
signed his commission in 1924. After brief 
periods with the Radio Corporation of 
America and the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, he joined the American Water 
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Works and Electric Company in 1926. He 
was associated with them until 1948, at 
which time he was vice president of the 
American Water Works Company, Inc. 
During that period he acquired extensive 
experience in engineering, finance and 
general executive management of both 
water and electric utilities. More recent- 
ly he has been engaged in the manu- 
facturing industry and as consultant to 
important financial interests in the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

Brennan has been Company counsel 
for the past five years. He will assume 
the duties of secretary in addition to 
those of Company counsel. 

Donald Ross resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company to become first..vice 
president of the United Concrete Pipe 
Corporation at Baldwin Park, California. 
This company is a partially owned sub- 
sidiary of the United States Pipe and 


Po 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers 
Form Southern Organization 


Farm equipment manufacturers from 
ten Southeastern states met recently in 
Atlanta for the purpose of forming a 
Southern manufacturers organization to 
be known as Southern Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers, Inc. The Atlantic Steel 
Company, supplier of unfinished and semi- 
finished steel to this rapidly growing in- 
dustry, acted as host to the farm equip- 
ment group. All meetings were held in 
Atlantic’s company auditorium. 

Next to textiles, the farm equipment 
manufacturing industry represents the 
largest single manufacturing activity in 
the ten Southeastern states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 


Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- ~ 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. In a charter || 


group meeting, representatives of this in- 
dustry from the above states agreed that 
the new organization would enable its 
membership: (1) to achieve closer rela- 
tionships because of each member's ready 
accessibility, their sharing of common 
problems and a natural kinship existing 
between them stemming from similar en- 
vironment and resources; (2) to recognize 
and to do something about the fact that 
all members of the farm equipment manu- 
facturing industry in the South must be 
strengthened in order for the industry to 
prosper as a whole in this section. 

The formal business session of the new 
organization ended with the election of 
officers and directors for the year 1951. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John T. Cash, vice-president and 
treasurer, Knox Metal Products, Inc., 
Thomson, Ga.; vice-president and treas- 
urer, E. C. Gibson, vice-president and 
general manager, Southern Iron and 
Equipment Co., Atlanta, Ga.; executive 
vice-president, Emmett R. Rushin, prod- 
uct engineer, Atlantic Steel Company, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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WHO'S WHERE 


Johnson Corporation of Three Rivers, 
Michigan, manufacturers of steam spe- 
cialties and boiler room equipment, have 
announced the appointment of the Ther- 
mal Industrial Engineering Co., of Den- 
ver, Colo., as new district representatives. 

The Thermal Industrial Engineering 
Co., with Mr. Frank T. Settle, president, 
will represent the Johnson Corporation 
in Colorado and Montana, eastern Wyo- 
ming, eastern Nebraska, western Kansas, 
and northern New Mexico. Their offices 
are located at 1932 Cherry St., Denver 7, 
Colo. 





metallurgy of Koppers American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings; all shop and field 
testing; supervision of research activi- 
ties; and customer contacts of an engi- 
neering nature. 


A. C. Hart, brakeman-conductor for the 
St. Louis-San Francisco (Frisco) Railway 
at Springfield, Mo., has been named 
Frisco Safety Supervisor at Memphis, 
Tenn., it was announced recently by Roy 
P. Hamilton, superintendent of safety. 

Hart, a Frisco employe since July, 1937, 
attended southwest Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ College at Springfield, Mo. He will 
succeed Eldon Jones in the Memphis 
safety post. 


New Catalog Describes 
Dings Lifting Magnets 

Dings Magnetic Separator Company, 
4740 W. Electric Avenue, Milwaukee 46, 
Wisconsin, has issued a six-page catalog 
describing its new lightweight, all-welded 
lifting magnets. 

This literature gives features, size 
ranges, lifting capacities, dimensions and 
ratings of the new magnet. Also included 
is a cross-sectional drawing detailing con- 
struction features, materials and design. 
Types of controllers for the magnet are 
illustrated and explained. Installation 
photographs show some of the types of 
work in which the new magnet is now 
teing employed. 
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W. H. Woleben was recently trans- 
ferred from the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company’s general sales office in Chicago 
to its Houston sales office. 

Mr. Woleben worked in the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company’s drafting room 
in Birmingham from June, 1948, until 
March, 1949, when he was transferred to 
a field erection crew to gain experience. 
He was in training for sales work at the 
company’s general sales office from 
March, 1950, until he was transferred to 
the Houston office. 

* 2 s 


The Virginian Railway Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia, recently appointed J. S. Branch 
as assistant traffic manager. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., recently appointed 
J. H. Lines as general industrial agent 
with office at New York, N. Y. 

. + . 

Arnold Rosenberg, general sales man- 
ager of Bendix Radio Communications 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert B. Barnhill to the post of man- 
ager of mobile radio sales, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. Mr. Barnhill 
will supervise the sale of communications 
radio equipment for use by the railroad, 
maritime, and petroleum industries. 

* * * 


Announcements of three new additions 
to the staff of George H. Elliott & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., were made re- 
cently by George H Elliott. 

Charles W. Bystrom, former chief in- 
dustrial engineer at the Mercury Mfg. 
Company of Chicago, and Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Co. of Chicago, will 
work on special assignments in the 
manufacturing field. Robert T. Ramsay, 
dr., formerly associated with Glenn L. 
Martin Co., will work on similar assign- 
ments, and..Charles E. Rimer, who was 
previously a consulting engineer asso- 
ciated with the Biflex Foundation Com- 
pany ir Bishopville, S. C., h's also been 
added to the augmented Elliott staff. 


ss * 


John W. Pennington, former staff engi- 
neer for the Tractor Co., 
has been named chief engineer of the 
piston ring department of Koppers Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

In his new position, Mr. Pennington 
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made to your specifications 


from top-quality DIXISTEEL 


Many Southern manufacturers and fabricators have found 
that they can improve their products and cut costs by using 
DIXISTEEL Forgings and Stampings. 

Made from our own open hearth DIXISTEEL, correct 
chemical and physical properties to meet your specifications 


are assured. 


Blanked and formed parts are manufactured on the 


latest type 
Closed-die 


—_ ranging in capacity up to 250 tons. 
orgings up to 20 pounds are produced by 
skilled men on modern drop ham 


mers. 


Other facilities available to you include upsetting, trim- 
ming, threading, punching, hot-bending, broaching, de- 
scaling, and hot-dip galvanizing. 

Without obligation to you, let us furnish details and 
estimates. Write or telephone today. 
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REA Telephone Allocations 
in Four Southern States 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion telephone loan approvals for the 
week December 11-15 totaled $2,235,000 
for improvement and expansion of tele- 
phone service in rural areas of five states, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today. The completed REA- 
financed telephone systems will serve 
more than 8,000 rural subscribers on a 
total of nearly 2,300 miles. 

Allocations approved by REA during 
the week for new facilities in the South 
are listed below. 

South Carolina — Williston Telephone 
Company, Williston, S. C., $92,000, to mod- 
ernize and expand its facilitties, construct 
about 26 miles of new line, and rebuild 24 
miles of line. The present system gives 
inadequate magneto service on about 49 
miles of line to 240 subscribers. The com- 
pleted system will provide dial service to 
453 rural subscribers and will operate a 
total of 72 miles of telephone line. 

Texas—-Medina Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, a mutual organization, of Medina, 
Tex., $136,000, to construct about 11 miles 
of new line and install one unattended 
dial-type central office which will serve an 
additional 154 rural subscribers. The pres- 
ent system consists of 104 miles of line 
providing magneto service to 210 rural 
subscribers. The modernized plant will 
furnish dial service on about 115 miles of 
line to 364 rural subscribers, and will have 
capacity to serve the entire operating 
territory. 

Louisiana — LaSalle Telephone Com- 
pany, Jena, La., $405,000, to finance mod- 
ernization and expansion of its plant to 
give adequate service on an area-wide 
basis. 

The loan funds will enable the company 
to construct 126 miles of new line, rebuild 
52 miles, add 812 new subscribers, install 
four dial exchanges, and replace all hand- 
crank instruments with dial equipment. 

The company now provides magneto 
service to 1,198 subscribers over 88 miles 
of line. The expansion will enable the 
system to serve 2,010 subscribers on 205 
miles of line. 

Mississippi. Bay Springs Telephone 
*® Company, Bay Springs, Miss., $574,000, to 
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An Orville Simpson Rotex screen installation in the Feed Division, Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky, utilizing Lumite woven saran to 


screen residual mash from the whiskey still. 


The screened by-product is 


subsequently dried and sold as a livestock feed supplement. 


finance improvement and e~pansion of its 
system to provide area-wide telephone 
service. 

The loan funds will enable the company 
to rebuild 73 miles of existing line, con- 
struct 415 miles of new line, acquire fa- 
cilities, including 104 miles of ‘line, and 
install five automatic dial exchanges. 

The present system includes a dial ex- 
change at Bay Springs, a magneto ex- 
change at Soso, and 80 miles of line serv- 
irig 468 rural subscribers. As a result of 
this loan, 1,856 additional establishments 
will get dial telephone service, and the 
completed system will include 593 miles 
of line, 


Southern Pacific Lines 
Announces Personnel Changes 


H. J. McKenzie, chief engineer of South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, 
has recently been appointed executive 

ice-president of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern (Cotton Belt) Railway Lines, a sub- 
sidiary of Southern Pacific Lines. He 
assumed his new duties in St. Louis on 
January 1. 


Lee A. Loggins was appointed to the 
office of chief engineer, replacing Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, who has held that position since 
1945. He assumed his duties in Houston 
the same date. 

Mr. Loggins, a native of Ennis, Tex., 
began his railroad career as a copper- 
smith’s helper in Southern Pacific’s shops 
there in 1920. He earned his way to a 
bachelor of science degree in civil engi- 
neering at the University of Texas by 
working for that railroad, and over the 
years has held various positions ranging 
from chainman to assistant chief engi- 
neer, being appointed in 1948. 


B. M. Stephens, Jr., now assistant to the 
chief engineer, will succeed Mr. Loggins 
as assistant chief engineer. Ben F Biag- 
gini, Jr., senior assistant engineer, will 
assume the position formerly held by Mr. 
Stephens and in turn will be succeeded 
by Carle E. Helmle, now industrial engi- , 
neer on the Houston Division. James F. 
Scheumack, assistant bridge and building 
supervisor on the Houston Division, has 
been named to the position of industrial 
engineer, with his former duties being 
taken over by G. F. Prude, who has been 
assistant roadmaster for several years. 





GEARS: of ALL TYPES and COMBINA- 
TIONS ond GEAR TOOTH SPECIALITIES 
from ony metals to close tolerances can be 
produced to specifications of interchange- 
ability 


Simplicity of design, coupled 
with quality moterials and en- 
gineering skill produce GEARS 
and SPROCKETS of accurate ma- 
chining and rugged durability. 





SPROCKETS: of ALL KINDS made to 
specifications from various metals, including 
Steels and Alloy Steels, Cast Iron, Bronze, 
Stoinless and Duraluminum. 


Our engineers will be glad to 
know of your special require- 
ments and will submit reliable 
recommendations designed to in- 
crease plont efficiency at worth- 
while savings. Let us hear from 
you. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





W. T. Stevenson, executive vice presi- 
dent of Texas Gas Transmission Corp. of 
New York, recently announced that the 
corporation earned $1,021,000 during the 
third quarter of 1950, or 46 cents per 
share, after reflecting the recent increase 
in Federal income tax rates. 

Net income for the pipe line company, 
for the nine months ended September 30, 
1950, was $2,898,000, equal to $1.30 per 


share. 
* . o 


J. F. Abbott, president of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., New York, N. Y., 
made the following announcement: 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, at its meeting 
recently, declared the following divi- 
dends: On the common stock a quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share and an addi- 
tional dividend of’$1.50 per share, both 
payable on December 22, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on December 5, 1950; on the preferred 
stock a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share, payable January 2, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on December 5, 1950. 

o s * 

Board of Directors of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, II1., 
recently declared a 100% stock dividend 
subject to completion of the sale of 200,470 


shares of common stock to an underwrit- 
ing group. 

The Board of Directors also declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of eighty cents 
per share on the one miilion shares of 
common stock of the corporation out- 
standing prior to the 100% stock dividend. 
They also declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar a share on the four per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of the corpo- 
ration which was payable as of December 
29 to shareholders of record December 
20. 


The Board of Directors of United Board 
and Carton Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., at a 
meeting held recently declared a dividend 
out of earnings accumulated prior to May 
31, 1950 of twenty-five cents per share on 
the issued and outstanding common stock 
payable on December 22, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness December 18, 1950. 


s. ¢ ¢@ 


An increase of approximately 10% in 
the price of heavy hot wound springs ef- 
fective immediately has been announced 
by American-Fort 'Pitt Spring Division, 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This increase, explained L. L. Garber, 
General Manager of the Division, is based 
on higher operating and raw material 
costs. 


* . . 


Container Corp. Announces 
2-for! Split of Common 


Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the 
Board, Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Illinois, has announced that 
holders of the company’s preferred and 
common stock have approved a 2-for-1 
split of the common shares. The an- 
nouncement followed a special meeting 
held November 27 to vote on the proposal 
made by the Board of Directors on Sep- 
tember 27. At the same time, the stock- 
holders also approved an increase in the 
authorized common stock from 1,500,000 
shares of $20 par value to 3,000,000 shares 
of $10 par value. This action increases 
the number of shares outstanding from 
990,474 to 1,980,948. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
Paepcke explained that the stock split 
gives recognition to the growth of the 
corporation over the past ten years. Dur- 
ing that period the book value of the 
common stock has increased from $25.53, 
as of December 31, 1940, to $55.82, as of 
September 30, 1950. On the basis of the 
newly authorized split the book value of 
each share will be approximately $28.75, 
or more than the book value of the old 
stock ten years ago. 
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NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 
industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Atomic Plant for 
Paducah, Ky. 


U. S. Atomic Energy Commission re- 
cently announced that funds for a new 
uranium-235 production facility are in- 
cluded in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriation request now being considered 
by Congress. The site selected for the 
new plant is the Kentucky Ordnance 
Works, 16 miles west of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Kentucky site was selected after 
detailed investigation of possible loca- 
tions scattered over a wide geographic 


MERCOID 


THE ONLY 100% MERCURY 
SWITCH EQUIPPED CONTROLS 





The Gtinquidirg feature of Mercoid Controls 
is the exclusive use of Mercoid hermetically 
sealed mercury switches. These switches ore 
not subject to dust, dirt or corrosion, thereby 
qoews better performance and longer control 
ve. 


Transtormer. Retey 


. you have a contro! probiem involving the automatic 
‘ontrol of pressure, temperature, liquid level, mechan- 

‘cal operations, etc., it will pay you to consult 

Mercoid's engineering staff—always at your service. 








area. This location was found by the 
Commission and its consultants to pre- 
sent more advantages than any other 
examined. The site will cover about 5,- 
000 acres, a considerable part of which 
will be obtained through purchase. 

The new plant facilities will further 
expand capacity for producing uranium- 
235 for use in weapons or in fuel elements 
for nuclear reactors. A peak construc- 
tion force of 10,000 workers may be re- 
quired. 

When completed, the new facilities will 
be operated for the Commission by the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Division, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
which operates the commission’s major 
production facilities at Oak Ridge. 
Permanent employment by Carbide, and 
AEC, upon completion of the project may 
be as many as 1,600 persons. 

The project will be under the direction 
of Manager R. W. Cook of the Commis- 
sion’s Oak Ridge operations office. Mr. 
Cook will establish an area office, to be 
known as the Kentucky area office, at 
the site after Congress passes the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations which in- 
cludes funds for the plant. 


Shippers Advisory Board 
Holds Meeting in Miami, Fla. 


The pleasant environment of Miami 
Beach was the locale of the 92d regular 
meeting of the Southeast Shippers Advis- 
ory Board, held in the Sherry Frontenac 
Hotel on December 13-14. Vice-General 
Chairman Louis A. Schwartz, general 
manager, New Orleans Traffic and Trans- 
portation Bureau, New Orleans, La., pre- 
sided. 

On Tuesday evening, December 12, 
Southeast Board members and _ their 
friends were honor guests at a reception 
and dinner given by the Traffic Club of 
the Miami Chamber of Commerce. Prin- 
cipal speaker on that occasion was Alvin 
W. Vogtle, vice-president, DeBardeleben 
Coal Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., 
whose topic was “Profits Are a Must in 
Transportation.” It was quite an affair, 
and attended by approximately 300 per- 
sons, including many wives of our hosts 
and guests. 

The Honorable Mr. James K. Knudson, 
director, Defense Transportation Admin- 


istration, was speaker at the board lunch- 
eon in the Sherry Frontenac Hotel on 
Wednesday, D ber 13. His review of 
the plans of his organization was warmly 
welcomed and applauded. Mr. Knudson 
was presented by Legh R. Powell, presi- 
dent, Seaboard Air Line Railroad. Toast- 
master was F. J. Railey, chairman, 
Greater Miami Traffic Association, Miami. 

Special group meetings held Wednes- 
day included those of the Railroad Trans- 
portation and Traffic Committees attended 
by Mr. Knudson; the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Joint Freight Claim Preven- 
tion Committee. 

Regular business session on Thursday, 
December 14, heard a report on the na- 
tional transportation outlook by Caleb R. 
Magee, vice-chairman, Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C.; also a summary of 
railroad performance within the region 
by T. M. Healy of Atlanta, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division, A. A. R. 

Commodity committee chairmen pre- 
dicted an over-all increase of 9.5 per cent 
in carloadings in the southeast during the 
first quarter of 1951, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1950. Principal 
commodity groups reporting anticipated 
increase in car requirements included 
coal, 60 per cent; citrus fruits, 50 per cent; 
chemicals and industrial explosives, 18 
per cent; 15 per cent each in coke, phos- 
phate rock and pulpwood; iron and steel, 
12 per cent; 10 per cent each in clay, naval 
stores, petroleum and textiles; canned 
goods, 6 per cent; and 5 five per cent each 
in cotton, fertilizers, pulp and paper prod- 
ucts and sugar. 

The short cotton crop prompted cotton- 
seed crushers to report an expected de- 
crease of 40 per cent in car requirements 
for their products during the first 
quarter, and reduction was predicted also 
in carloadings of other fresh vegetables, 
15 per cent; Irish potatoes, 10 per cent, 
and live stock, 5 per cent. 

“No change” was reported by several 
groups, including automobiles and trucks, 
vehicle parts; cement, crushed stone, 
sand, gravel and slag; grain and grain 
products and machinery and boilers. 
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Kansas City Southern Switches 
To Diesels with Old-Time Whistle 


The steam-snorting “iron horse,” which 
played a major role in the settlement 
and growth of our country, is fast disap- 
pearing. The signal smoke that long her- 
alded the coming of a train to take us 
to faraway places soon will float away 
forever, for the diesel is taking over on 
the rails! 

But science is leaving a vestige of the 
old railroading days in a new chime horn 
that simulates the nostalgic music of the 
steam whistle. The new chime was a must 
-—folks just didn’t like the original diesel 
horn, which one woman classified as “un- 
reasonable, intolerable, unbearable, nerve 
shattering, sleep and _health-robbing, 
harsh, powerful and terrifying!” 

'W. N. Deramus, president of Kansas 
City Southern Lines, agrees that locomo- 
tive whistles are important—some letters 
from folks along the line have convinced 
him of that! So the Kansas City Southern 
has changed its plans for complete die- 
selization of its service to the extent of 
specifying the new 5-chime horn with the 
soothing tones of the familiar steam 
whistle. 

The Kansas City Southern was one of 
the first railroads to adopt the use of 
diesel-electric locomotives, beginning in 
1938. Now all of the system’s passenger 
service and about eighty-five per cent of 
its road freight and switching service is 
performed by diesel locomotives. 

The new equipment program of the 
Kansas City Southern Lines since 1946 
totals about 35 million dollars, Mr. Der- 
amus said. “Now locomotives and cars are 
coming to us as fast as the builders can 
supply them,” he added. The Kansas City 
Southern received sixteen new 1,500 hp. 
road diesel units in August and Septem- 
ber, and ten new 1,200 hp. switching die- 
sels in November. Six more 1,200 hp. 
switchers and six new 1,500 hp. road 
freight units are scheduled for February 
delivery. The road units cost about 
$155,000 each, while the switchers cost 
more than $100,000 each, Mr. Deramus 
said. Four of the 1,500 hp. units—totaling 
6,000 hp.—are used to pull most road 
freight trains. 

In addition, 1,100 automobile, box and 
gondola cars, costing about 6% million 
dollars, are being built for Kansas City 
Southern Lines. These are scheduled for 
delivery in the first half of 1951. 


Haynsworth Mill, Anderson, S. C., 
Building Warehouse Extension 


Haynsworth Mill at Anderson, S. C., has 
a 17,000-square-foot warehouse under con- 
struction by the Daniel Construction Co. 
of Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. 
The 96 foot by 186 foot warehouse is an 
addition to the existing building. It is a 
one-story, windowless structure with steel 
frame ar.u jumbo brick curtain walls. The 
steel frame has been designed to permit 
further additions to the structure as 
needed. These may be either multiple 
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story additions or additions of one floor 
on the existing level. The roof is of slab 
concrete construction covered with foam 
glass insulation and tar and gravel ex- 
terior finish. Completion is scheduled for 
the first of the year, at which time the 
warehouse will be put into use for the 
storage of finished goods. 


Stack Painted With Help 
From A Helicopter 


How to repaint a 150-foot stack with a 
minimum interruption in plant operation 
was demonstrated recently with the aid 
of a helicopter at the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company plant in Everett, Mass. 

The helicopter was the unique solution 
to the problem facing Russell L. Miller, 
plant manager, when he decided to paint 
the tall, pencil-like stack. The day-and- 
a-half delay in painting operations 
usually due to the erection of scaffold- 
ing was avoided by calling in the aircraft. 
He did it this way. The steeple jack took 
off in the helicopter to the top of the 
stack with the equipment that he needed 
such as his staging hook, block and fall, 
and so forth. The pilot of the helicopter 
held the craft steady while the steeple- 
jack merely leaned out of the door and 
dropped his staging hook on to the top of 
the stack. He then played out block and 
falls into the correct position. The pilot 
then descended, the steeplejack hopped 


This section of a giant hydraulic press, 


tion for the huge press consists of two 

weldments (one shown above) weigh- 

ing 29 tons each, including cylinders. 

The press will be used in the company’s 

Southside plant to expand production 

of other large weldments and enlarge 
steel fabricating facilities. 


out and slipped into the bos’n’s chair at- 
tached to the rigging and went to work. 

Total time, including take-off and land- 
ing: one-half hour. 





4-cycle 
Single Cyl. 
3 to 9 hp. 


applied 


As a potential or present user of internal combustion engines, 
you will rsadily recognize the advantages of dealing with an 
outstanding leader in this field. 


Because constant engineering effort and manufacturing skill are 





4-cycle 
2-Cyl. 
7 to 13 hp. 


V-type 
4-Cyl. 
15 to 30 hp. 


H.> HOURS 





irely to the impr 
tion of WISCONSIN HEAVY-DUTY AIR-COOLED ENGINES, in a 
complete, all-purpose power range, you have the best assurance 
net only of dependable power units ideally suited to your power 
applications but, of equal importance . . . you have, here, the 
world's most dependable source of supply both for engines and 
original factory parts. 

Supporting this endeavor are key distributors of impressive rec- 
ognition in the territories they serve, and a staff of competent 
Wisconsin Motor Cerporation field men, in close liaison between 
factory and customer. Your best interests are our primary interest. 


t and large volume produc- 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 











BUSINESS NOTES 





Purchase of the R-S Products Corp., 
Phila., Pa., by S. Morgan Smith Company 
of York, Pa., hydraulic turbine and valve 
manufacturers, effective December 1, was 
announced recently by Beauchamp E. 
Smith, president. 

The Philadelphia concern, established 
in 1908, is a leader in the fields of special 
valve and industrial heat treating fur- 
nace production. 


Vari-Color Duplicator Co., Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, has announced plans for ex- 
panded efforts in the direct sales field 
of marketing with issuance of their all- 
new catalog 51. Illustrated in the catalog 
are four legal-sized machines and the 
“Mini” model postcard duplicator. All 
Vari-Color stencil duplicators are de- 
signed for simplicity of operation and 
rugged construction. They all have auto- 
matic paper feed, light backstroke of 
feeder arm to prevent lint upset and 
other features proved successful over 
nearly a quarter century of manufactur- 
ing, the catalog states. 

The “Mini” model is basically engi- 
neered as a miniature of the larger ma- 
chines and has five big machine features, 
it is claimed, 

Leader of the line of duplicators is the 
DeLuxe ciosed drum model which em- 
bodies all of the Vari-Color features, in- 


cluding automatic feed, automatic and 
continuous inking, a patented “ink 
spreader” inside drum for inking new 
pads, automatic impression roller release, 
reset counter and adjustable paper 
guides on both sides of stack of paper. 
This permits properly aligning paper to 
stencils typed or drawn at a slight angle, 
the company states. 
. * * 


Appointment of Wilbur E. Combs as 
product manager for the L. H. Gilmer 
division of U. S. Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., was announced recently by Joseph 
A. Conlon, manager of allied sales for 
the company’s mechanical goods division. 

In his new position, Mr. Combs will be 
responsible for sales of V-belts, shock 
pads, flat transmission belts and other 
Gilmer products. He will make his head- 
quarters at the Gilmer plant in Tacony, 
Phila., Pa. 


At a closing settlement recently at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works and Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
consummated the previously announced 
Teen between the two companies. 
Under the agreement, Baldwin purchased 
and acquired substantially all of Lima’s 
assets in exchange for shares of Baldwin 
common stock which are now available 
for distribution to Lima shareholders on 


a share for share basis through the fifth- 
third Union Trust Company of Cincin- 
nati, Lima’s depository and agent. 

The name of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works has been changed to Baldwin 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation and Baldwin 
will be known hereafter by that name. 

s * * 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has been named as agent for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
expedite the movement from France to 
the United States of approximately 
106,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol. De- 
livery is to be made during 1951. This 
alcohol will be used in in the manufac- 
ture of butadiene to meet the demands of 
the accelerated synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. 

* . . 

Wooden & Benson, Certified Public 
Accountants, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md., wishes to announce that, in recog- 
nition of many years of association of 
William R. Walton, Jr., in their partner- 
ship, the firm name is now Wooden, 
Benson & Walton, effective December 
1st, 1950. 

* * s 

Separation of the Ingersoll Steel Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
into two distinct and independently 
operated manufacturing units was an- 
nounced recently following a meeting of 
the division’s Board of Supervisors. 





HILL-CHASE 


gets the Pace In 


i. Sepenaon K. W. GAY 
ASHEBORO, Cc. RICHMOND, VA. 
Asheboro ee19 Richmond 7-4573 


The HILL-CHASE 
Steel Company of Md. 


6311 Erdman Ave., Baltimore 5, Md. 
Phone—Peabody 7300 


COLD ROLLED STRIPS AND 
COILS 
COLD AND HOT ROLLED 
SHEETS 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 

COLD FINISHED STEEL BARS 
HOT ROLLED BARS AND 
SHEETS 

TOOL STEEL : 
seasaazss AND WELDED 
—- STEELS (TEMP. & 
sraeaass SHEETS, BARS, 


DRILL ROD 
ALUMINUM SHEETS 
BOILER TUBES 











One unit, which will continue to be 
known as the Ingersoll Steel Division, 
with steel mills at New Castle, Ind., will 
be headed by Harold G. Ingersoll as 
President and General Manager. 

The other division, with plants in Chi- 
cago and Kalamazoo, Mich., will be di- 
rected by Robert S. Ingersoll as President 
and General Manager and will bear the 
name of the Ingersoll Products Division. 

. . * 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
Cambridge, Md., has announced the 
appointment of the following new dis- 
tributors for its line of Gripper Woven 
Wire Slings: 

City Wire & Iron Works, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Plant Equipment Company, Den- 
ver, Colo.; The Cameron & Barkley Com- 
pany, Miami, Fla.; The Borne Company, 
Covington, Ky.; Robert L, Schmitt Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Tool Supply Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Rapids Handling 
Equipment Company, Buffalo, New York; 
Mahoning Valley Supply Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Hays Supply Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supply 
Company, Inc.; and National Equipment 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








NOTICE TO PERSONNEL DIRECTORS, DEFENSE PLANTS 
If you need TRAINED MEN or a training program in the South write the... 


COMMERGIAL TRADES INSTITUTE ING. OF ALABAMA 


MEMBER: Birmingham Chamb 


The South's Finest—One of America's Best. 





200 SOUTH 20TH ST., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


ce and Southern Association of Private Trade Schools. 
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DREDGING 


FILLING, 
LAND RECLAMATION, 
CANALS, 
PORT WORKS 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
DEEP WATERWAYS & SHIP CHANNELS 


We are especially equipped to execute all 
kinds of dredging, reclamation and port works 
in Southern waters. 


Correspondence invited from corporate and 
private interests everywhere. 


Contractors to the Federal Government 


ATLANTIC GULF AND PACIFIC CO. 


18 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
CITIZENS STATE BANK BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








EPPINGER ~~» RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
Pressure Treated 





— STRUCTURAL LUMBER — 
POLES e@ CROSS ARMS © PILING e TIES 
POSTS e BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 











Treating Plants 
Jecksonville, Fle. e Eddington, Pa. 








ALLIGATOR 


—> TP PE 


rhs BELT LACING 


Every 

Tooth 

A Vise* 
in Long Continuous Lengths 
for Conveyor Belts ..... 


% Excellent for Package Conveyors, Portable Loaders, 
Trenching and Ditching Machines, etc. 

% In canneries where corrosion or rust is a problem 
specify Alligator made of Monel. 

%& For magnetic separators or anti-sparking 
specify Alligator made of Everdur. 

% Separable and smooth on both sides. 

% 12 sizes. For belts from 1/16” to 5/8” thick— 
and any width. 


Order from Your Supply House. Ask for Bulletin A-60. 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO, 4690 Lexington St.. Chicane 44 1, 


JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT 





~ PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate Me wna eit cther motels or materials 
partucated ab reaeieet, ant Sor. all tents 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, W. 5. 





THE BELMONT IRON Works 


Engineers-Fabricators-Erectors-Contractors-Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 


PHILADELPHIA — EDDYSTONE — ROYERSFORD 








""SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Fairfield Pleat — P. O. Box 475 
Beltimore, Merylend 
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Pulpwood Conservation Assn. 
To Meet in Atlanta in Jan. 


The interest and activity by the bankers 
in increasing the economic contribution 
of the southern tree crop will highlight 
the morning session of the annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association to be held at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, Janu- 
ary 23, 1951. R. W. Wortham, Jr., president 
of the association and executive vice- 
president of the Southland Paper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texas, will preside at the meet- 
ing and present a summary of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. H. J. Malsberger, gen- 
eral manager of the association, will pre- 
sent an annual report. 


The balance of the morning’s program 
will be devoted to a discussion of the 
bankers’ activities in forestry, which will 
be led by G. G. Ware, chairman of the 
Forestry Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association and president of the 
First National Bank of Leesburg, Florida. 
Erle Cocke, president of the Fulton Na- 
tional Bank in Atlanta, will describe the 
Georgia bankers’ tree planting program, 
which is now making such splendid prog- 
ress in the state. A representative of the 
Federal Land Bank of Columbia, South 
Carolina, will report on the manner in 
which that bank makes timber loans to 
farmers. 


The afternoon’s program will be of 
great interest to the approximately 250 
representatives of the Southern pulp and 
paper mills, suppliers of pulpwood, land- 
owners, and representatives of public for- 
estry agencies attending the meeting. 
E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association 
will stress the important relationship of 
the South’s production of pulp and paper 
to that of the U. S. W. J. Damtoft, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer of the Cham- 
pion Paper and Fibre Company, who has 


long been a leader in Southern forest con- 
servation activities, will discuss the prog- 
ress of industrial forestry during the past 
fifty years, with especial reference to that 
made in the South to which the pulpwood 
industry has made large contributions. 

A business i of bers follow- 
ing the program on January 23, and a 
meeting of the board of directors, Janu- 
ary 24, with election of new officers, will 
conclude the annual meeting of the 
Southern Pulpwoood Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 





Federal-Aid Highway Operations 
Total $250 Million in Southeast 


Active federal-aid highway construction 
operations in the Southeast represented 
an outlay of a quarter of a billion dollars 
up to the end of October of this year, it 
was announced at the Atlanta regional 
office of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Figures compiled by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Bureau of Public Roads 
showed that funds allotted in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Tennessee to- 
talled $253,388,000, including $100,057,000 
in work programmed, $40,777,000 in ap- 
proved plans on which construction had 
not been started, and $112,554,000 in proj- 
ects on which construction was under 
way. 

Funds allotted under the active pro- 
gram, including $123,445,000 in Federal 
money, were for the construction of 
6,137.5 miles in the seven-State area. 

The totals allotted included $31,229,000 
in Alabama; Florida, $36,261,000; Georgia, 
$55,826,000; Mississippi, $25,564,000; North 
Carolina, $46,701,000; South Carolina, 
$20,007,000, and Tennessee, $37,800,000. 
The Georgia total, largest in the South- 
east, was also the tenth largest sum for 
the nation and was exceeded only by Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Texas. 

In unprogrammed balances, however, 
Georgia’s, totalling $574,000, was one of 
the smallest in the nation. Alabama had 
$11,813,000 in its unprogrammed balance; 
Florida, $2,366,000; Mississippi, $3,882,000; 
North Carolina, $991,000; South Carolina, 
$1,919,000, and Tennessee, $1,116,000. 


National Gypsum to Build 
New Plant at Pryor, Okla 


Announcement has recent!; becn made 
of a $4 million new industry to be erected 
near Pryor, Oklahoma, by the National 
Gypsum Company of Buffalo, New York. 
Only three days after the formal dedica- 
tion of another million-dollar factory, the 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., in Shaw- 
nee, word came that Oklahoma had 
gained the new plant. 

Governor Turner said the new industry 
in the Pryor area will employ about 200 
persons and will use power supplied by 
the Grand River Dam authority. It is the 
first of a series of industrial plants for the 
Grand River area. 

The new plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion in about 15 months and will manu- 
facture paper for use in making wall- 
board. 
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WANTED 


Large engineering firm wishes to acquire 
several complete plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) ma- 
cbinery and equipment, whele or in part. 
Personne! retained where pussible, strict- 
est confidence. Box 1216, 1474 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 











CALYANIZING 


—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
—PICKLING AND OILING— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 


Gaul & patty Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ® 
GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 








LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
QE 








POWER PLANTS—WATER WORKS 





BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 


Contractors 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





Atlanta, Georgia 














Ornamental and Industrial 


SIXD PERFORATED 
Lead lined tanks of every description, lead heating and cooling 


OC METALS 
coils, eg lead circulating and storage equipment for 
¢ acid. 


s We carry a large stock for 
sulphur prepare immediate shipment. , 
SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. aa 
Atlanta 2, Ga. 


FABRICATED LEAD EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
CHEMICAL, RAYON, BY-PRODUCT COKE AND 
PLATING INDUSTRIES 


Send for Our Catalogue. 


P. 0. Box 4627 Phone Wal. 2576 Manhattan Periorated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City N.Y. 
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Ee, ae 

me Quinn Siindatd’ 
FOR ¢ Standard is known as the best 

= world over, wherever concrete pipe is 
produced and used. Backed by over 35 
years’ service in the hands of hundreds of 
Quinn-educated contractors, municipal de- 
rtments and pipe manufacturers who 

more from experience that 


combine to pro- 
: } wal the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either 
the wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give 
more years of service—sizes for pipe from 
10° up to 120” and larger—tongue and 
‘cove or bell end pipe at lowest cost. 
WRITE TODA Complete information, 
prices, and estimates sent on r st. 
Also sacualecmarars QUINN CON PIPE 
CHINES. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS !6C5 {2°ST. BOONE. |OWA 





$375,000,000 More Than 1948 


Southern construction awards were high- 
er in 1949 than in any peace- 
time year, running over 3 
billion dollars, and we par- 
ticipated in the tank sales. 
None better than “the wood 
eternal.” Write us. 


G: M: ‘DAVIS & SON: P:0-Box 5> PALATKA: FLA: 


SCREWS BAH BE 


2431 SALES PROSPECTS = || cu PRODUCTS 


1951 Edition To Be Ready Soon awe 


Most complete and up-to-date list of 2,431 new in- SPECIAL 
dustrial plants and plant expansions—proposed and PARTS 
completed—within the 16 Southern and South- 

western states during the last 12 months. Compiled 

by states and cities. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS is an excel- 
lent and valuable sales prospect list for any company 
that sells to Southern business. $1.00 a copy. 


Send check or money order today for your copies EF N E | p 
of the 


Di: M 
1951 Edition of ne 7 anufacturer to Consumer 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


A Business Service Publication of : 4 PRINTED 


All Sizes 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD and Styles 


Baltimore 3, Maryland OLes ENVELOPE Corp. 


2510 Lech Raves Reed, Baltimore 36, 344. 
Seles Offices, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Gs., Herrisberg, Pe. 








New Plants 
(Continued from page 14) 


ANDERSON -— Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
po al new fiberglas yarn manutacturing 
plan 

ANDERSON — —— Southern, expan- 
“— - its Toxaway Plan 

HARLESTO ie --thetienen Evening 
Post and The News & Courier, newspaper 
en a. = 

COLU) Hancock Buick Co., sales 

ng. $129,355. 

xeneral Engineering Co., 
P. O. Box 1168, Goodyear sales and service 
building, $25,900, 

GEORGETOWN — Seacoast Tele 
telephone exchange building, $35, 

GREENVILLE — J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Duncan Mills Div., Fs apppeaaeatig and renova- 
tion = BS main off 

EA PATH 


hone Co., 


—- "Westover ae. 
avahaue weaving plant, $2,506 

Lavras — Laurens cotton OM, 

house, $50, 00 

LIB: BERTY — Woodside oe Greenville, 
weave room extension, $55, 

MONCKS CORNER — United Piece Dye 
Works, finishing, dyeing and printing plant, 
$1,000,000. 

PICKENS — Pointsett Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
addition to present plant, $150,000. 

WILLIAMSTON — Textron Southern, has 
modernization program underway at its Wil- 
liamston Cloth Mill. 


Inc., 


ware- 


TENNESSEE 
ALTON PARK, STA. CHATTANOOGA — 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., plans 
chlorine manufacturing plant, \y 90,000. 
ee — Athens Plow Co., office build- 


"GHATTANOOGA — Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., new plant. 

LEXINGTON — Lexington Power & Light 
Co., office building. 

MEMPHIS Carloss Pump Co., 
building. 

MEMPHIS — J. I. Case Implement Co., 
Racine, Wisc., branch office and warehouse, 
South Parkway & Louisiana St. 

MEMPHIS I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., sodium om plant o Fite Rd. 
Highway 51, North, $7,500,000. 

MEMPHIS — Motor Co.. regional 
ae depot, corner Jackson Ave. & Warford 


office 


MEMPHIS — Orkin Exterminating Co., 
office building 

MEMPH al — Western Auto Co., addition 
to warehou 

SW EETW ATER — Carolyn Chenille Co., 
has acquired old American Textile Woolen 
Co. mill, and is consolidating four of its 
smaller ante in the unit. 

TRENTON — Brown Shoe ~.. St. Louis, 
Mo., new distributing warehou 

UNION CITY — Guif Refining Co., service 


Station. 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO — Amarillo Gas Co., addition 
to present building 
BEAUMONT — Beaumont Enterprise & 
Journal Printing Co., onary addition and 
were to printing plan 
BEAUMONT — Glazer W henie Drug Co., 
waielion and office building, $120,000. 
BELTON — Texas Farmers Telephone Co., 
improvement and expansion of its telephone 
system. 
BERTRAM — Pedernales Electric Coopera- 
tive office and warehouse building 
CORPUS C — — Corpus Christi Hara- 
ware Co., 99 S. Broad St., one-story ware- 
house and office butlding, ‘Robstown Rd. 
RPUS CHRISTI — Nueces Countv 
Navigation District, a [eseere plans and 
cifications for two million bushel grain 
evator at Port of Corpus Christi, $3, 000. 
‘ROSBY — . Baker, one-story service 
Station. 
DALLAS — Dallas Power & Light Co., 
garage and maintenance building, $350,000. 
DAI Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., 120,000 sq. ft. service parts depot in 
Trinity Industrial District. 
D Liberty Broadcasting System, 
remodeling two-story present building, 2100 
ackso' 


+h. 


FF 





GETTIER- 
MONTANYE, INC. 


Advertising Specialties 
CALENDARS 


GLYNDON, MD. 


“Largest South of Mason-Dixon Line" 











DALLAS — Miller & Miller Motor Freight 
Lines, two-story _ building, loading dock 
and service buildin 

—_ Chimie Contracting Corp., 
office Colsme. ,600. 

DALLAS — ‘Potts-Knaur Leather Co., 1104 
Jackson, one-story metal shed and one-story 
building to be an hog and warehouse, 311 
Oak Grove Ave., $43,5( 

LAS — ‘eteiawes Express, motor 
freight terminal, $245, 

LLAS — Simmons Co., factory on 10- 
acre tract a “ge | corner of Hines Blvd., 
and Burbank St., 000, 

ALLAS -- uthwesiern = Telephone 
Co., Dallas Clift office build 

DALLAS e D —_ cctony build- 
ing, part of a io “expanaine program, 

DALLAS ~— Standard Brands, Inc., office 
building and grocery warehouse addition to 
yeast plant, Amelia St. 

DENISON — Conway Oil Co., two-story, 
main building, to be a vegetable oil re 0G. 
Washington St. & Baer's Ferry Rd., 


000. 

EL PASO — Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., c/o New e 1 Paso 
Mer., calepnone pea building 

FORT fORTH 1 Aircraft Corp,, 
plans opening a ery to make ‘‘nacelles”’ 
to house BG engin 

FORT WORT in = Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft ty Gra modeling one- 
hangar building tenting laboratory, 


FORT WORTH — Ft. Worth Transit Co., 
1600 E. Lancaster, has started work on 1- 
ge ee building, $75,000. 

WORTH — Fort Worth Wholesale 
Mere at Co., 200 Houston, edly ware- 
house and office building, "300 W ickery, 


FORT WORTH — Nog <a Corp. 
Station, N. Main & 28th 

FORT WORTH — taterataiamel Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., 

FORT WORT 


service 


chemical fertilizer plant. 

b Royal Tile Mfg. Co., 

yar Fe: - factory. 3600 Ramage on bea 
Pennington Buick Co., 


1308 23rd St. 2 grease balla dings, 1305 23rd 
St. 200, 


HARLINGEN — Radio Station KSOX, 
radio station. 

HOUSTON — Alamo Express, Inc., 6002 
Harvey Wilson Drive, modern truck termi- 
nal building. 

HOUSTON — Baroid Sales Division, Na- 
tional Lead Co., office and laboratory build- 


ng. 
HOUSTON — Bemis Bag Co., 2202 Brooks 
St.. warehuse addition 
- HOUSTON — Central Forwarding, Inc., 
ees on of present facilities, 1200 
aln 
HOUSTON — Central Freight Lines, Inc., 
new plant, 2000 block Fulton St. 
HOUSTON — Douglas Sulphur Plant, ‘12 
remodeling — plant. 
‘0 Empire & Burlap Co., 
mo new plant, Armour Dr ve E. of Turkey 
HOUSTON — Gerson & Kaplan plans gar- 
on eat 2500 block of Washington Ave., 
HOUSTON — Grand Prize Brewing Co., 
5301 Polk Ave., general remodeling of bot- 
tling plant. 
HOUSTON — Gulf Coast Rent-A-Car Co., 
2800 Main St., office building, 2600 S. Main 


St. 

HOUSTON — aniston Oil Well Cement 
Co.. addition to plant, $130. 

HOUSTON — Humble Dil & & Refining Co., 
two service stations. Post Oak & Westheimer 
Rds. and at 21st St. and North Shepherd 


Drive. 
HOUSTON — A. Kelly, one-story office 
and shop buildin = 
HOUSTON 


oe. an 
UST 


N — 


— Lighthouse, Inc., 
shop and office buildin: 
HOUSTON 


_ Reyno ds Metal Co., Louis- 
— Ky.. 
000,000. 


modern 


aluminum plant in Houston, $75,- 


HOUSTON—Terminal Co.. of Union Truck 
Lines, Inc — an St., one-story 
freight terminal, ES ae 


HOUSTON — pt white Comes 
will construct cenahent building, 3340 Dix 
on to be leased to Louis C. Bendit & Erie 

LANEVIL ILE—Eastex Zp eephane Coomera. 
tive has REA loan of $624,000 for acquiring 
and rehabilitating existing facilities and con- 
structing telephone system to provide area- 
wide service in its operating territory. 

1BBOCK — Merchants eco 
motor freight building, 201-07 34th St., 


LUBBOCK — National Building Invest- 
poeta, one-story linen supply plant, 402-08 
College Ave.. $1 
N PAN HANDLE — Howard Lane, one-story 
business building. 

ARIS — Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
lamp manufacturing plant. 

POINT COMFORT — Aluminum Co. of 
America, Gulf Bldg., plans expansion of its 


— 


aluminum peomectins facilities by an addi- 
tional 120,000 t ear; new facilities to 
be installed late. on at a new plant to be 
oe z an site not yet selected. 

OWN — Jennings Chevrolet Co., 
garage an nang Cee 5 beens: 

— E, J. Burke & Sons, 118 
Bichel, huilding 
SAN AN 


TONIO — Mission Pharmacal Co., 
1029 Victoria a. poe? ~ngaf buildin 

SAN ANTON — San Antonio Portland 
Cement Co., Madition to mill building and 
extension of roof over railroad tracks at 
piant. 
SAN ANTONIO — Travis Soledad Co., 
four-story and basement parking station, W. 
Travis St., 

TEXAS CITY — Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Cor, 
expansion program ,000; would cons: st 
of an addition to a processing unit to pro- 
duce refined butadiene and improvements in 
power house. 

VELASCO — Public Buildings Service, 
General Services Administration, let contract 
to Austin Co., for placin; ag in operating con- 
oe Government owne portion of magne- 

7 gaa facility 

si CTORIA — Joseph’ L. Conti, addition to 

business parldieg, corner Bridge ‘& Jaun Linn 


SLACO — Rio Grande Valley Gas Co. 
313 Texas Ave., warehouse and repair shop. 
WICHITA FALLS — Southwestern 
Telephone Co., dial building. 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA — Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
— Co, of Virginia has been authorized by 
tate Corporation Commission to borrow an 
additional $10,000,000 from American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., next year for con- 
struction, completions or extensions of its 


Se plant. 


37 000.000. branch house in Berkley section, 


NORFOLK — Tidewater Regional Market, 
Inc., plans g inn, Market, McGinnis In- 
dustrial Center, $1,500, 

H go — Philip Morris & Co., Inc., 
ste $1,500,000. 
HMON — Southern Biscuit Co., ad- 
dition, $450,000 


SOUTH BOSTON — Carter Fabrics Divi- 
sion of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., installa- 
tion of new tricot knitting machinery. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA — Wheeling Steel Corp., 
multi-million dollar plant expansion program 
at its Mingo, Yorkville, hbottom and 
Benwood r. ants. 
HUNTINGTON — Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
furnace, $1,125, 
HUNTINGTON — James J. Weiler & Sons, 
psear plans expansion Logan by include 
ome new machines and equipm 
HUNTINGTON — West Virginia’ Steel & 
e Co.. expansion program, $2,250,000. 
EIRTON — National Steel Corp., granted 
a certificate of necessity by National secas. 
ity Resources Board to spend $7,078,425 for 
expansion of facilities. 
HEELING — Continental Baking Co., 
expansion program, $150,000. 








For Lease or Sale 


Modern two story plant lo- 
cated on gulf coast. Suitable 
for textile manufacturing. 
Sixteen thousand square feet 
floor space. 


{ 


For full details, write or wire: 


Elbert J. Moore 
P. O. Box 388, Pensacola, Florida 
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New and Guaranteed Rebuilt 


METAL- WORKING MACHINERY 
Machine Tools of All Kinds, Pipe Machines, 
Punches, Shears, Welders, and 
Forging Equipment. 

Bi tn PLANT 1s say Aree 


Dieeat Engines, Boilers, Blowers, Motor 
f Some ig Heaters, pn aw 
Power Plants. : : 
Ask For Prices 
and Delivery TODAY 
Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 





1545 N. DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bell Phone: GA 6-1150 
MPP AEE Y WITH 
Soc Expansao ——. = ial Sul Americana 


Large Warehouse Stocks of 


SHEETS, BARS, 


OSTEND & RIDGELY STREETS 





Call—Wire—Or Mail Your Offerings To Us Today—We Are The 


BEST MARKET 


FOR YOUR EXCESS INVENTORIES OF 


ALUMINUM & STAINLESS STEEL 


RODS, ANGLES, TUBES AND COILS 
CONTINENTAL IRON & METAL CO. 


BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 








. RIO DE JANEIRO—BRAZIL sa 








COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS 
NEW & REBUILT 
Stationary — Portable 
Save 40% to 60% 
Sale — Rental — Rental Purchase 


sn AIR COMPRESSOR com. 
04 Dell Ave., North Bergen, N. 


MACHINERY & / New ¢ 
EQUIPMENT USED 


"ONE 
OF 


@ Machine Tools 

@ Hydraulic Equipment 

@ Metal Workiag 
Equipment 

@ Moulding Equipment 

@ Engraving Machinery 


AA ROW MACHINERY 


THE 
COUNTRY’S 
LARGEST 
stocks" 


COMPANY, INC. 
Grainy New York 12, N. Y. 
ORTH 4-8233 








\ ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CcoRP. E 
© ONE OF THE-LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
Welded 4" to 26” 0.0. a 
Specialty large sizes. 
Cc — Threadi — F it - 
Fittings — Valves. 
Call GEiney 9-6300 
‘<35' 50th SHB 2nd Ave, B'hlyn 32, WY. 

















FOR SALE 
Eleven 300 KW Diesel Generators. 
Baldwin De La Vergne Engine. Westing- 
house Generator, $12,000 each. Also, 
spare parts for De La Vergne Model 
Vo and GM 268 Diesels. 


G. T. SMITH 
Welding Shipyards 


Box 1860, Norfolk 1, Virginia Telephone 46444 








100,000 Gallon Steel Tank & Tower 

500 KW BRAND NEW Turbo Gen. Set 
3’x50’ & 100’x5’ Steel Stacks 

6’x40’ Louisville Rotary Dryer ¢ 

30 Ton Diesel & Steam Locomotive Cranes 
200-150-100-60 HP Erie Economic Boilers 
250-200- 150-125-100 HP Mtrs. Stip/Sq. Cage 


H. & P., 6719 Etzel, St. Louis 14, Mo. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
& GENERATORS 


— New & Rebuilt — 

AC & DC — Up to 500 H.P. 
Large Stock — Full Guarantee 
Immediate Shipment 
Reduced Prices — Backed By 
43 Years of Fair Dealing 


APTHUR WAGNER CO. 
rent &Oo C r ul 





NEW HERMAN NELSON 
PROPELLER FANS 
This fan is 48” in diam- 


. M. 
*“World’ s Larg- 
est Inventory.” 


New List Price $275. Our Price $95. 
. Werlé’s Largest Inventory” 
Motors t Transformers. 


Electric Equipment Company 

















FOR SALE 
ae ye duty, recondivions?, cre. 
reo, 8% 35°, 
aut  Saagh of eiine, O% 
and “F100, y, Raymond 
mills, jaw mak bg 1 
W. P. HEINEKEN 
227 Fulton St., New York 














@ Patent Attorneys 





EATON & BELL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
1208-R Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 


aig a 








FOR SALE 


40 ton Orton diesel locomotive crane 
30 ton Davenport diesel locomotive 
50 ton Whitcomb diesel-elec. loco. 

16 ton Plymouth 36” gauge loco. 

20 yd. Koppel air dump cars. Std. ga. 
150 HP Kewanee portable boilers 
1300 ft. I-R 2 stage elec. air com- 

8 


pressor: 
1 yd. Manitowoc 1500 Speedcrane 
225 HP 150 KW Busch diesel gen. set 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
505 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 











40— 
onan. SHEET PILING: 
1500 T 


on Beth. SP4, 40 & 50 Ft. 
540 Tons Beth. DP3, 20, 26, 60 Ft. 
R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 











-TRANSFORVMUERS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
We carry a large stock of transformers, 
and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and 


sizes. 


One Year Guarantee. 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 


SINCE 1912 











ae Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION NEW YORK 
MANAGEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


OVrchiiects and Engin eors 


ATLANTA 


DESIGN © MODERNIZATION STUDIES © APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 














Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN @ ENGINEERS @ CONSTRUCTION 
Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Appraisals 
Management 


NEW_YORK 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Engineers—Contractors 
HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES ¢ POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 
1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





SANDLASS, WIEMAN & ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 


Industrial Plant Development 
Water Treatment and Waste Disposal Plants 
Bulk Material Plants and Machinery Layout 
Railroad and Trucking Facilities 


1021 North Calvert Street Baltimore 2, Maryland 


HOOSIER. ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


327 S. La Satre Sr. 136 Liserry Sr. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS New York 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





GANNETT-FLEMING-CORDDRY-CARPENTER, INC. 


ENGINEERS 
Water works, Sewage, Industrial Was 
Airports, Flood Control. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Roads, Bridges, 
Appraisals, feventigntions. Reports. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
HARRISBURG, PA. Rg NRE 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
We specialize in Water Supply and in Pumping Equipment 


1305 BROOK ROAD, RICHMOND 22, VA. 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric ~ gg Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Su; pply: 
Sewerage, Sewage r Treatment, Incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 
Airports, Industrial Plants, 
Reports — Plans — Supervision 
Main Office sp raneh Office 
905 7 American Bidg. 


Bank Bldg. 
L . Virginia Richmond. Virginia 





HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 


CROUT, SNYDER & CRANDALL 
Consulting Structural Engineers 


20 E. LEXINGTON ST., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
MULBERRY 8500 





APPRAISERS 


COMPANY 


Engineers Contractors 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers | 


So. Ky. Middle Tenn. N. Ala. 


Est. 1914—Realtors 





Water Power Development, Bridges 


NortH CaRroLina 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


GREENSBORO 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


Consulting Engineers Lacey, Atherton & Davis 
Architects & Engineers 


Hotret Stirtinc Buitpinc 
Wivkes-Barre, Pa. 








Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 


Algernon Blair 
Contractor 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





Biscoe GRIFFITH Company 
214 Union, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Supervision—Reports 
1180 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Sanitary — Structural 

Mechan: 


ise Si. Paul” 


Batson-Cook Company 
Incorporated 


General Contractors 
WEST POINT, GA. 





Electrical 
Supervision, Appraisals 
Consider Arkansas’ Advantages 


FROEHLING or 


St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
W. TERRY FEILD Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


Engineer Consultant 
Civil—Mechanical—Electrical—Industrial 
rts—Plans—Construction Supervision { r) 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS RICHMOND | VIRGINIA 














Telephones—Office 4-8622 Res. 2-2640 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS ano & 
CONSTRUCTORS 
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—— INDEX FOR BUYERS =— 


Page Numbers Indicate W bere Products Can Be Found 





Appraisals 
Architects 

Banks and Bankers 
Belt Lacing 
Bridges 

Boxes (Paper) 
Buildings (Steel) 
‘Calendars 

Cements (Industrial) 


‘Chemists 


Containers (Paper) 
Contractors 
Conveyors 

Crushers 

Doors (Rolling Steel) 
Dredging Contractors 


Engineers 


Forgings (Metal) 
Foundations (Construction) ... 
Galvanizing 


Gas (Natural) 


Grating (Steel) 
Lead Installations 
Locomotives 


Lumber (Creosoted) 


Lumber oe 


Machinery (New and Second- 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) 

Perforated Metals 

Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 61, 63 
Pipe (Cast Iron) 

Pipe Forms 


Professional Directory 


Railroads 
Screens 
Screws and Nuts 


Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 
16, 47, 60, 67 


Sites (Industrial) 
3, 8, 13, 15, 26, 51, 53, 64 


Stampings (Metal) 
Steel Fabricating 
Steel (Galvanized) 


Steel Plate Work 

Steel Products 

Steel (Stainless) 

Structural Steel . .12, 14, 16, 61, 62, 67 
Tanks and Towers 22, 61, 63 
Telephone Service 

Temperature Control 


Treads (Stair) 


Engines : Pulverizers Tubing (Steel) 47, 60,67 © 


Envelopés Water Supply 24, 62, 66 


| ‘in Stock—Prompt Delivery 
Some steel products are in short supply but our 
over-all stocks are still large and diversified. 


For a single piece or a carload, call our nearest plant. Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc. Plants: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Los A geles, San Franci 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot TUBING—Seamiess & welded 
rolled & cold fin., reinforcing chanical & boiler tubes 


STRUCTURALS—I beams, H STAINLESS— Allegheny sheeis, 
PLATES—Sheored BABOITT—bearing 
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A gos-fired glass plant—one of many 
growing industries in the Gulf South. 





Gul, ith 


American industry has announced plans 
for more new industrial construction in 
the Gulf South—the area served by 
United Gas—than was let in the entire 
United States in 1949. It is 26% of all 
the industrial building now being planned 
in the country. It will cost more than 
one billion dollars, and it.is all “private 
money.” 


Does anyone need more convincing proof 
of industrial opportunities in the Gulf 
South? Investigate the advantages this 
area offers your business. Consider the 
wide diversification of raw materials, the 
abundance of industrial water and elec- 
tric power, the easy availability of low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If economical water 
transportation is a location factor, the 
Gulf South provides an extensive network 
of navigable inland and coastal water- 
ways that lead to countless domestic and 
foreign markets. A mild, healthful, year- 
round working climate means more pleas- 
ant living conditions for your workers and 
greater production for your plant. 


The Gulf South is a bustling, prosperous 
land of expanding markets, with vast 
stores of available raw materials, and a 
growing backlog of skilled and manage- 
ment-trained workers. There are scores of 
preferred industrial sites in the cities and 
towns served by United Gas. Perhaps we 
can help you select yours. 


%Proposed industrial construction as reported at 
the end of 1949 by ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD, a McGraw-Hill publication, for Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 
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~ Rolling Steel 
DOORS 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


When selecting doors for industrial or commercial buildings, particularly 
for shipping openings, your first considerations should be economy of 
space, permanence and reliability . . . opening and closing speed is 
also important, not only because it affects heating costs, but from a 
standpoint of time-saving door efficiency in daily operation. The quick 
opening, quick closing rolling steel door provides all of these desirable 
features . . . open or closed it occupies no usable space inside or 
outside the opening . . . its all-metal construction provides permanence 
and maximum protection, and its simple vertical action assures a life- 
time of continuous trouble-free service. If you buy Mahon Rolling Steel 
Doors, you can rest assured that you will get the finest materials, finest 
workmanship, and the latest developments in doors of this type. Com- 
parison will convince you. See Sweet's Files for complete information 
including specifications, or write for Catalog G-50. 


MAHON STANDARD r THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P : Detroit 34, Michigan » Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters 


Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; insulated Metal Walls, Stee! Deck 
for Roofs, Partitions, Acoustical Ceilings, and Permanent Concrete Fioor Forms. 





ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES Lie) MEET EVERY 


REQUIREMENT 
Typical Instatlation of Two Power Operated 
Mohon 


Rolling Steel Doors in two double- i 
truck openings to an enclosed shipping dock. i 
These doors ore 22 Ft. x 14 Ft. and are | 
operated by remote push-button controls. 


